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Changes in the Cabinet. 
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INVITATION. 

y= are always weleome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. - 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


t is announced at the White House that on the 

retirement of Secretary Shaw and Attorney- 

General Moody from the Cabinet several changes 
will be made. 

The general understanding for some time has 
been that Attorney-General Moody will retire 
January ist, and that Secretary Shaw will 
follow him on March 4th. On the first of the 
year, therefore, Mr. Bonaparte, now Secretary 
of the Navy, will succeed Mr. Moody as At- 
torney-General, and will in turn be succeeded 
by Mr. Metcalf, the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, whose place will be filled by Hon. 
Oscar S. Straus of New York. Mr. Cortelyou, 
now Postmaster-General, will take Secretary 
Shaw’s place on March 4th, at which time 
Ifon. George von L. Meyer of Massachusetts, 
at present ambassador to Russia, is to become 
Postmaster-General. 

Mr. Straus is a native of Georgia, a graduate 
of Columbia University and Law School, and 
«a successful business man, being now the presi- 
dent of the New York Board of Trade. He 
was a ‘‘Cleveland Democrat,’’ but of recent 
years has been identified with the Republican 
party. As minister to Turkey from 1887 to 
1889, and again from 1897 to 1900, the service 
he rendered in securing recognition and protec- 
tion for missions and for Christians in general 
was most effective. 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, 

Mr. Meyer was born in Boston in 1858, is a 
graduate of Harvard, and engaged in business 
as merchant and trustee. He has served the 
city and state in various capacities. In 1900 
he was appointed ambassador to Italy, and in 
March, 1905, promoted to the Russian ambas- 
sadorship. ® 


he eels in the Connecticut River move in 

October, instead of in May, and this year 
an unusual number seems to have started from 
the headwaters to seek the mouth. Fishermen 
along the river made splendid catches during 
this migration down the stream. Some of the 
eels weighed from seven to ten pounds each. At 
other places, where no one checked their prog- 
ress, the fish caused trouble. Thus at Bellows 
Falls, Vermont, they passed through the racks 
of the electric-light flume in such quantities that 
they clogged and finally stopped the wheels. It 
was necessary to shut off the power, turn off the 
water, and remove the eels from the enclosure 
in which the wheels run, and many bushels 
were taken out. 
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—y many fortunes have been based on judicious | 


dealings in real estate that the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Association seems to 
be taking up a subject of practical and vital 
interest when, as at present, its educational 
department offers instruction in the real estate 
business. Experts are to lecture on the theory 
of real estate investment and speculation. Other 
experts will give instruction in real estate office 
work, going through all the details of regular 
business transactions. Pupils are probably re- 
lied upon to provide their own equipment of 
application and enthusiasm. But to foster those 
desirable qualities it would only be needful to 
recite a few passages in the recent history of 
Boston suburbs, showing how farms have been 
turned into house-lots, and how at every step 
of the transaction everybody, even those who 
paid house-lot prices, has made a good bargain. 

& 

Au report on the Whiting Street Fund, 

the bequest of a former resident of Holyoke 
to his own city and about twenty other cities 
and towns in western Massachusetts, shows 
notable results. Mr. Street, who came of old 
New England stock, died at an advanced age 
in 1878, leaving a fortune of more than half a 
million dollars. One bequest, of one hundred 
and twelve thousand dollars, was placed in the 
hands of trustees, the income to be devoted to 
the ‘‘relief and comfort’’ of worthy poor—‘*who 
shall not be in the almshouse nor be town or 
city paupers,’’ added the will—in the commu- 
nities where Mr. Street had made his money. 
In many instances, it is said, a gift or loan from 
this fund has helped good men and women over 
hard places or enabled them to get on their 
feet. The money has been invested so wisely 
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He is also a member of the | 
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|that although in about a quarter of a century 


the trustees have disbursed large sums for the 
purposes of their trust the principal is now 
larger by fifty-five thousand dollars than it was 
when it came into their hands. 
illiams Court, familiarly known as ‘‘Pie 
Alley,’’ a narrow lane running from 
| City Hall Avenue to Washington Street, has 
| been for many years and until recently the 
| heart of ‘‘Newspaper Row’’ in Boston. Here 
| the newsboys came to get supplies, and here 
they spent a good deal of their spare time, and, 
what with the restaurants that flanked it, the 
alley was always a lively place, whether at 
noon or at midnight. Of course with the 
passage of years the personnel of its frequenters 
has changed. Some of the newsboys stayed by 
the ‘‘row’’ as they grew up, and found perma- 
| nent positions on the dailies; others went into 
different lines of business; but all retain kindly 
recollections of old times, and the other night 
about fifty ‘‘graduates,’’ men grown, met and 
organized a Newsboys’: Athletic and Social 
Club, for the benefit of boys who are now 
selling papers, as well as their own pleasure. 
Very many of these former newsboys proved to 
| be doing well. It was not wholly to their dis- 
| advantage that they had to fight their way and 
| earn their living when most boys are in school. 
| At least they learned the value of time and 
| money, and had plenty of practice in enterprise 
and energy. 


“FOR THE POOR CAPTIVES.” 


We have all heard pathetic tales of the sick 
wife and five small children with which 
so many beggars are provided; we all know 
too well how the forlorn tramp who is assured 
|of a job in the next town if he can ‘‘only foot 
it that far, ma’am,’’ shirks hastily any job in 
the town where he is. The pleas are old; 
doubtless our ancestors heard them, and felt a 
discomfort like ours at either giving to a prob- 
able fraud, or refusing a possible unfortunate. 
Another plea they often heard and seldom 
rejected, which has not come down to puzzle 
us to-day. 


The man who in their time begged from door 
to door to raise money ‘‘for a poor captive in 
Algiers’’ was often but a lying rogue; but often, 
too, he was honest. Many a r, industrious 
man, who would have starv: rather than beg 
for himself, was driven to beg on behalf of some 
sailor son, or father, or brother, taken by the 
Barbary pirates held in s stn Pane | 
under the lash in a tropic sun, waiting ai 
longing for the ransom that meant liberty and 


Ransom money for the captives was raised 
both by personal pleadings and general appeal. 
In many coast towns, w a vessel hailing 
from the port was captured, word was sent the 
minister, who related the facts from the ?~ 
next Sunday and called for contributions. In 
some towns a special day was appointed in 
which, quite apart from local need, a collection 
was taken up for the ransoming of captives. 
This was usually near Thanksgiving time, and 
was called bary Sunday. 

er ransomed prisoners returned, 
strange and terrible stories were told at New 
—— firesides. Sometimes they were graphic 
and thrilling; sometimes it was only a f- 
accidental phrase that flashed suddenly upon 
the hearers the full meaning of the narrator’s 
experience. Such a moment was that when a 
sailor of Newbury told how once, working in 
barren, blazing fields, among strange growths, 
under an alien sky, he chanced upon a tiny 
tuft of Te He caught it up, crushed 
it to his face, kissed it and — > it, for 
the seent of the dear New Eng pastures, 
the a waft of home, borne on its aromatic 
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JAPANESE ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


here are some respects in which the far 

East does not so greatly differ from the 
West. Human nature is essentially the same 
there as here, although the way in which it 
finds expression is so strange to us. In this 
country the newspaper and the wayside bill- 
board share the publication of the news. In 
rural Japan there is only the latter means of 
reaching the public. The author of ‘‘Rambles 
Through Japan Without a Guide’’ preceded 
the Mikado on a royal progress for some part 
of his journey, and observed some curious prep- 
arations for the occasion. 


Here and there at re, which it may be 
hoped he will honor with a visit, new sentry- 
boxes are being set up for the imperial guards. 
Sometimes rich and quaint old carvings from 
inner shrines are taken down and affixed to 
flagstaffs on each side of the path; the Son of 
Heaven may at least honor them with a glance, 
One village was the proud possessor of a new 
temple, built evidently near the site of one 
destroyed by fire; and very brave it looked in 
its bright carvings and new paper windows. 
By the roadside in front was an immense sign- 
board, fifteen feet long by ten feet high, nearly 
covered with wooden slabs inscribed wit 
Chinese characters. 

‘Waku, wait a minute!’’ I cried. ‘‘What 
does this sign say ?’’ 

“*Tt tell that old temple burned down, and 
many people give something to build new one. 

"hese their names. ’’ 

‘*Well, does it say how much they give?’’ 

** All give different; some give one yen, some 
two yen, some more. Names who give most at 
top; names who give little at bottom. Some 
give ten yen,’’ he added, as he scanned the 
few names of liberal donors who headed the list. 

It seemed ridiculous at first. Tokagato gives 
ten shillings toward the new temple, and sees 
his munificence blazoned to the world on a 
shingle by the roadside! But, after all, human 
nature is much the same, 











The Slater Record 


Over 51 Years 


Without a penny loss to depositors 
or stockholders, and stronger and 
larger than ever before. 

Savings deposited in amounts 
of $5.00 and upwards draw 4% 
interest. 

Any loss in investments made 
by this Bank falls upon the surplus 
or upon stockholders and not upon 
the depositor, as is the case in 
mutual Savings Banks. 

A Booklet giving particulars 
mailed upon request. 

Assets . . $7,934,701.00 

Deposits . $6,655,943.45 


Please mention Youth’s Companion | 
when writing. 


Slater Trust Company, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 























Water Supply ler 


Country Houses. 
THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


No elevated tank TKK 
to freeze or | 
leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 












SEND FOR CATALOGUE D. 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY 
43 South Market St., Boston, 
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REAL 
TREAT— 


Sparrow’s Empress Choco- 
lates will astonish any one who has 


been eating ordinary candy. In Em- 
press Chocolates you'll discover old- 
fashioned goodness in a new guise. 
You've simply forgotten how good 
chocolates can be. Ask for them at 
your confectioner’s or druggist’s and 
don’t stop till you get them. 

Just cane-sugar and Maracaibo and 
Caracas Chocolates, deliciously blend- 
ed with natural fruit and creamy nut 
flavors. A luscious, wholesome treat. 

In pretty gift boxes, 60c. a pound. 
At best confectioners’ and druggists’. 

Insist. 


The Imperial Chocolates Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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American History Stories. 
FOURTH STORY OF SECOND GROUP. 

on the left bank of the 

brown Sacandaga, lying 
thirty yards from the steepest 
side of a high cireular mound. 

The slopes of Amberg’s Mound are bare, 
but its top is still covered thinly with pines. 
Now the mound is as if set in the middle 
of a vast amphitheater. This consists of 
a great flat through which the Sacandaga 
meanders. All round the flat are high hills 
from which unbroken woods look down. 

Near the end of May, 1778, the rock lay 
where it had lain from immemorial time 
—on the very edge of the top of the circu- 
lar mound. Doubtless many an Indian boy, 
before ever a Vandenberg saw America, 
had wondered when the great stone would 
roll into the valley toward the river. So 
insecurely it appeared to be held on the 
height, hardly sunken in the gravel, its 
outer edge seeming to press on tufts of 
wiry grass! 

In that dreadful May time a lad lay 
hidden in the shadow of the great rock 
and looked far away and down over a 
weary land. 

It was that year of suffering which 
changed the fruitful valley of the Mohawk 
into a wilderness of harried farms and 
blackened ruins. Far away over the forest 
to the south the boy could see the smoke of 
burning houses. 

Young Amberg had not ceased panting 
from his quick ascent of the mound when 
he saw a group of men approaching from 
the hazy distance whence the river ran. 
They were Indians, white men dressed 
as Indians, and two captives bound and 
guarded. 

Amberg Vandenberg stooped more care- 
fully behind his shelter at the sight, but 
angry color rose in his fave, for one of the 
prisoners was his father. 

He had seen those painted forms earlier 
that day, and watched them beginning 
to march homeward with their prisoners 
while the scalps hung bloody from the 
ramrods of their guns. 

His adventures had begun as he climbed 
the long ridge on his way to the mill in 
early morning. ‘The path was only a wind- 
ing trail through the woods, just wide 
enough for the horse, with a bag of corn 
across his back, and the boy astride. 

He wore deerskin moccasins and a rough 
homespun suit. ‘‘Dutch Amberg,’’ the 
boys of the scattered frontier settlement 
called him. When he spoke English he 
was slow, but he could be quick enough 
with his gun when the ducks flew over. 

As Amberg rode through the flooded 
meadow a few miles beyond the mill, his 
thoughts of the war were sore thoughts. 











HE rock may still be seen 





So peaceful was the threatened valley where | 


trout swam and wild ducks came to feed and 
deer ate the lily-pads. Well did the boy love 
the woods and their wild creatures. And now 
no man dared roam far with gun or rod. 

If only this war were over! This hateful 
war, which drove his father away from home 
into the militia service, and made his mother 
tremble in the dark nights at every sound for 
fear of prowling Indians! 

Not that Amberg would end it by submission! 
He would rather have it go on until he, too, 
was old enough to take a rifle and go out with 
the men to fight. For Amberg was a patriot 
through and through. 

He stooped to dodge a threatening bough. 
Seeing another just ahead, he slipped to the 
ground and let the steady beast precede him. 
Unwittingly he had made a lucky move. He 
walked on behind the old gray. 

At the turn of the path, just at the summit 
of the ridge, there was a sudden yell. A painted 
man rushed forth. Amberg saw the gleam of 
an upraised tomahawk. But for the shying 
of the horse, which for a moment blocked the 
Indian’s way, Amberg would have been struck 
down or captured. 

A pair of pitiless eyes glared at the lad, but 
before their owner could force his way round 
the frightened horse and through the dense 
thicket Amberg was off. 

Down the hill he flew, tripping for an instant 
in a clump of ground-hemlock. Rolling down 
the slope, he caught a glimpse of the painted 
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AMBERG SILENTLY WORKED THE 


face which followed him. Up and away sped 
Amberg. Now there were other footsteps and 
other voices. From another point came pursu- 
ers. Amberg’s heart beat fast, but he would not 
giveup. The boy of fifteen doubled like a hare. 
He knew the woods better than his enemies, 
and at last he felt that he had outwitted them. 
The forest about him was still, except that the 
crows were calling and a squirrel scolded from 
a branch of the beech-tree overhead. The boy 
stopped and listened, and strove to quiet his 
gasps for air. Not a sound of the savages could 
he hear. 

During his run for life Amberg had hardly 
taken note of the direction. Once sure of his 
own safety, his next purpose was to warn the 
neighborhood, and first of all his own family. 

It was a strange thought, even to this boy, 
used to the perils of the frontier, that his father 
and his brother would be going out to hoe the 
corn in the new clearing, and his mother singing 


hymns about her work, and his little sister 


Liza playing with her doll at the big stump by | 


the door, while all the while the painted mur- 
derers were creeping nearer. 

They might have shot him down a dozen 
times in their chase, but they were too cunning. 
That would have alarmed the neighborhood. 
One boy’s scalp was not worth stopping for 
when there were so many within reach. 

“Why,” thought Amberg, ‘‘did I leave my 
gun at home this morning, of all mornings in 
the year?’’ 


It vexed him to run away like a deer before | 


DRAWN BY E. DALTON STEVENS 
LEVER UNDER THE INNER EDGE 
hounds. But he laughed as he remembered 
how the old gray horse had reared across the 


path and almost knocked the warrior down. 

All the while, swiftly dodging from tree to 
tree, fearing to snap a dead twig as he went, 
he worked his way toward home. 

Too late! 

As he came to the edge of the clearing, the 
savages were already at their work. His father 
was at bay, struggling with a crowd of assail- 
ants, more than one of whom he had felled. 

Amberg’s brother was nowhere to be seen, <A 


neighbor who had spent the night at the house | 


lay dead and secalped across the threshold. 
Amberg’s agonized mother, with his little sister 
clinging to her skirts, stood wringing her hands. 

No gun had been fired, no warning given! 

It was clear to Amberg that he was useless 
and helpless here. Without a weapon there 
was nothing he could do. If he rushed in with 
naked hands, he could only give the foe another 
victim. 


While he stood irresolute, he saw his father’s 


resistance overcome. Amberg knew why the 
savages made his father prisoner instead of 


tomahawking and sealping him on the spot. 
He looked again, as if to fasten the picture 
forever in his memory, then creptaway. Rising 


up in the shelter of the woods, he struck into | 


a path which led to a neighbor’s house, and ran. 


A mile through open forest and he burst out | 


upon a scene in startling contrast to that which 
he had left behind him. 
In the midst of the clearing the smoke rose 






peacefully from the log dwelling. 
A woman was churning at the 
door. Among the stumps the 
new blades of the corn were green 
in the black earth, and the farmer 
was busy among them with his 
hoe. 

Amberg’s coming changed 
into confusion. He burst 
upon them out of breath, shouting, ‘‘In- 
dians! Indians!’’ 

They did not stop to hear his 
story. The woman caught up her child. 
The husband ran to take his powder-horn 
and rifle, which lay upon a stump. In 
five minutes all was silent. 

Amberg knew that there was no need of 
further warning. In half an how 
fugitives would be at the palisaded dwell- 
ing which was called the fort. On their 


peace 


even 


these 


way they would spread the tidings. When 
the enemy came, he would find only 


deserted houses. 

For himself, he had no thought of run- 
ning to the fort. He entered the house, 
took a long draft of milk from the pan and 
a piece of the freshly baked pie which 


stood to cool on the table. Then he 
unhooked a gun from the wall, and 
searchet until he found a_half-filled 


powder-horn and pouch of bullets. 

The one mitigating circumstance in this 
savage raid was that women were seldom 
murdered or carried away. They were 
left alone beside the smoking ruins of their 
homes, without shelter, to bury 
their dead, to comfort their little children, 
to escape if they could through the woods 
paths to some place of safety. They were 
left to lament the missing men, knowing 
not whether husband, brother or son had 
perished, or were to run the gantlet in the 
Indian villages, or languish in a distant 
prison. 

So much mercy—if that be merecy—was 
granted them by hostile neighbors in league 
with savages. 


food or 


Vrow Vandenberg was even more for- 
tunate than many of her neighbors. Her 


husband, a well-known patriot, was more 
valuable to his captors alive than dead. 
A special reward had been offered for his 
capture. This detachment had turned 
aside from the main path of the marauding 
party on purpose to secure him alive. 

Vrow Vandenberg had always been kind 
to the Indians, and was not molested. She 
took shelter in the woods at a point long 
before agreed upon for such an hour of 
need, Here she found her son Philip, who 
had escaped at the first alarm; and here 
Amberg joined them. 

In this retreat they lay in hiding until at 


last Amberg saw the hostile party, and 
among them his father and the other 
prisoner, crossing the clearing on their 


return from raiding the settlement. 

It was safe at last to move, and Vrow 
Vandenberg proposed to take refuge with the 
neighbors at the fort. 

But Amberg refused to accompany her. 

‘*Philip can go,’’ he said. ‘I have work to 
do here.’’ 

The quiet boy He 
listen neither to entreaty nor to command, 

‘Philip will with you, mother. You 
don’t need me. I will stay.’’ And stay he did. 

Vainly continued to remonstrate. He 
promised to find her at the fort, at his 
grandmother’s house in Schenectady. She had 
Philip—and Liza. He stooped and kissed Liza’s 


seemed changed. would 


g 
go 


she 


or else 


frightened face, with the stains of the tears 
upon it. Then he threw his arms round his 


mother’s neck and kissed her, and was gone. 
Ilis mother’s heart To bring me word 
of his father.’’ 

Amberg’s plan was simple. The attacking 
| party had come by the northern route, by the 
lakes and the Sacandaga. They would return the 
way they came. He would dog their retreat, 
and sooner or later their vigilance would relax 
and give him an opportunity. First he would 
reconnoiter them carefully from the mound. 

The savages were on the western path. ‘There 
was another to the eastward, longer by a little. 
It would be hard if he could not reach the 
mound first. Then he would see what he could 
| do. 

Amberg made good time, running with the 
long, swinging stride of the Indian hunters. 
| He was sure he had outstripped his enemies, 
| burdened as they were with their loads of 


said, ‘‘ 
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plunder. 
he had scanned the river meadow. 
he made with all speed across the flat and up 
to the top of the gravel mound. 

This was the only point from which the whole 


stretch of river-bottom could be seen. Along 
the river below the mound ran the north trail; 
the Indians would of course take it. They 
would watch the edges of the forest, and, if 
they camped, might search them. But there 
was nothing on the mound to tempt inspection. 
They would not believe that any one could be 
so foolhardy as to post himself in a spot which 
seemed so thoroughly in sight, and from which 
there was no retreat. 

‘If they camp, I may get a chance,’’ thought 
Amberg. ‘‘If they pass, I’ll at least see if 
my father is hurt. Then I’ll follow on 
and try again.’’ 

He knew that a favorite camping-ground 
was on the bank of the river just below this 
isolated hill, where a clear spring bubbled 
up in the grassy meadow. 

Flinging himself down on the brown 
pine-needles behind the boulder, Amberg 
had hardly found his breath before the sav- 
ages appeared. 

The pain in his side from the long strain 
of running was nothing now. He was suc- 
cessful so far. He had gained a lookout. If 
only they would camp below! And they 
did. 

They camped, as he had hoped, just 
beneath him by the spring. 

The boy held a strange and perilous 
position. He hung above his enemies as 
a hawk hangs above its prey. He could 
see their every movement. If it were not 
for the shadow of the rock in the evening 
twilight, they could surely see his eyes look 
down upon them. How he hated them! He 
could hardly forbear to shoot, so strong 
was his thirst for revenge. So hard and 
steadily he grasped the barrel of his gun 
that his fingers were bloodless and cold. 

Quite at their ease, the Indians set about their 
work. They were in good spirits, and not at 
all in fear of an attempt at rescue. The prisoners 
were secured by a long cord, which fastened 
them first to one another and then to the trunk 
of a fallen tree. Near them a fire was kindled ; 
supper was cooked and shared with all alike. 

Then the prisoners’ hands were bound and 
sentries posted. One stood just outside the circle 
of the firelight and one nearer to the fallen tree 
by which the prisoners lay. And Amberg said 
in his hot heart, ‘‘How long, O Lord, how 
long ?”’ 

Night drew on. The light was long gone over 
the western forest. The fire burned low. One 
of the sentries kept it just so much alive that 
he could see the prisoners. The other sleeping 
forms about it were only dimly visible. The 
vapor crept up from the river. Soon the moon 
would rise. 

It was time to act. Amberg had often leaned 
upon his father. Now if his father was to be 
saved, the boy must choose and act. He had 
only his own poor wits—and prayer. He could 
pray, and he did. 

His plan was to shoot the nearest sentry, and 
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oy RIMSON curtains, did you say, 
34 mother ?”’ 
en ‘*Yes, Peggy,’’ Mrs. Venner 


continued, ‘‘crimson cloth curtains, with 
lace ones like fairy cobwebs next the windows.’’ 
‘*And easy chairs, and a real library, with 
oak bookeases in it, and a piano. O mother!’’ 
‘Yes, Peggy. There was not one thing 
lacking in my father’s house. There is not. 
If only I could see it all again!’’ 
**Could you play the piano now, mother, if 
you were there?’’ 
‘*Couldn’t I?” 
*‘Couldn’t 1? I wish 
my fingers had the 
chance to touch the 
old keys! But never 
mind, Peggy. I 
wouldn’t go back to it 
and give up this. I’m 





Mrs. Venner 


laughed. 


sure your father is 
late. What time is 
it ??° 


‘** Just four, mother, 
and growing dark. 
Children, put up your 
books until I light the 
lamp, and, Bobby, 
you go out and get the 
chores done. It’s go- 
ing to be an awful 
night.’ Peggy man- 
aged the household. 

The little frontier 
parsonage stood four- 
square to all the winds 
that blew. Great gusts 
of a wild norther were 
already shaking it, 
and the sky was hid- 












THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





in the darkness try to stampede the camp. 
hopeless plan enough, but with just a chance 
of success. 

If only the prisoners were unbound! But 
they could neither escape nor defend themselves 
in the confusion Amberg meditated. 

As yet the sentry kept good watch. 


warrior was by his side. Amberg longed to see 
the savage nod; but, although he sat like a 
statue, with his gun across his knee, there was 
no sign of sleep. 

The lad began to feel cramped by lying long 
in one position. As he moved a little, the back 
of his hand struck the huge rock. It was one 
of the partly rounded boulders of gneiss which 
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One of | 
the prisoners stirred, and in an instant the | alone, would not only be shot down or bound | plain. 
again, but all hope of rescue for Vandenberg | 





prisoner, was cautiously loosening the rope 
about his hands. 

Amberg could clearly see the prisoners by the 
firelight. ‘They were placed nearest it. Slowly, 
very slowly, McKay slipped himself out of the 
cord, 

Amberg saw that McKay, if he tried to run 


would be gone. 

The great stone was much undermined. 
Amberg could hear it stir as the soft gravel 
settled under it. He was sure that he was 
strong enough to topple it over. 

He crept round the rock and felt its river 
edge. There was a crack two inches wide 





DRAWN BY E. D STEVENS. 


AMBERG FELT STRONG HANDS AT HIS THROAT. 


in their fields. 


out that morning. 


beneath which his enemies lay asleep. 


easily! 


him, above which the sand was loose. 


down! That was worth trying for. 

Amberg began very cautiously to dig with 
one hand, then with both, carrying the sand 
and stones behind him. He worked slowly, for 
he must make no noise. The friendly tuft of 


through his fingers. 
| Just then a slight movement attracted his 
attention. The sentry was dozing, or growing 





are scattered over that northern country—hard- | 
heads the people call them when they find them | 


He had noticed a little tuft of sod just under | 
He | 
took a handful, and poised it, and put it down | 
behind him. Now if he could dig under this | bound his feet. 
vast boulder and loosen it and send it crashing | 





grass muffled the fall of gravel that slipped | 





between the stone and the hard rim of the 
giavel it had lain against. 
Beside him lay a pole with which he -had 


This boulder was nearly half the size of the | once endeavored to pry the rock over the edge. | 
little log barn from which Amberg had started | He was sure he could accomplish that now, so | savages. On it rolled, crashing among the half- 
It was poised at the edge, | much had the stone moved with his withdrawal | awakened sleepers, scattering the embers of the 
or indeed almost over the edge, of the slope | of gravel from its front. Amberg silently worked | fire, and leaving all in darkness. 
the lever under the inner edge, placed a small | 

He could toss a handful of gravel in their | rock beneath it for a fulerum, and crept round 
faces. If he could only throw this rock as} 


to look again at the camp. 

The boy watched Donald by the flickering fire- 
light, as Donald watched the nodding sentinel. 
What! Had MeKay a knife? Yes, Amberg 
saw it shine in his hand as he cut the cords that 
Would McKay escape alone? 

The brands fell together and blazed up. The 
sentinel roused himself, put wood on the fire, 


and looked suspiciously at the prisoners. Donald | 


lay like a log. Amberg’s father had not stirred 
from the beginning. 

Amberg resumed his undermining work. He 
could hear the sand running out and the rock 


settling, but his eyes were on the sentinel. | 


The warrior took one step toward the prisoners, 
yawned, stretched himself, turned toward the 


| careless at least, and Donald McKay, the second | east, where the first glimmer of the rising 
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driving up the street, and there’s 
a woman in the buggy. She’s 
wrapped up in cloaks and things, 
and I suppose she’s hungry 
and cold. Here they are now.’’ 


MARGARET _ 





great storm, and he wouldn’t let 
me press on, as I wanted to, 
toward Ennona College.’’ 
‘*There is danger that the 
trains will be long delayed,’’ 


A moment later, with a-merry laugh and a big, | said Mr. Venner. ‘‘As an old frontiersman I 


hearty voice that 
never failed to give 
courage to those who 
heard it, Mr. Venner 
was at home. 

The 
jumped up to welcome 
their father. He kissed 
his wife and gave Peg- 
gy a hug, tossed the 
baby to the ceiling and 
deftly caught her, and 


little house seemed to 
and boisterous life. 


pardon, Miss Ames— 
I’ve brought a guest, ’’ 
said Mr. Venner, 
hastily. ‘‘My dear, 
this is the lady you’ve 
had letters from and 
written to so often. 
Peggy, you will be 
perfectly happy for 
once. Miss Ames has 


| know our weather-signs. 
| you comfortable. ’’ 
He piled wood up behind the stove, and had | 


children} 


all in an instant the | 
overflow with pleasure | 


*‘And—I beg your | 


MRS. VENNER CAME DOWN, AND GAVE HER 


len by heavy clouds just co ‘a 
a : y ’ KINSMAN A CORDIAL WELCOME. just come all the way 


thick and menacing. from Boston, and 
‘Did somebody knock ?’’ asked Mrs. Venner, | we’re fortunate to have her with us to- 
starting up suddenly. night. ’’ 
‘‘No,”’? said Peggy. ‘‘It was the wind.”’ ‘‘T am fortunate in being here,’’ said the 
She opened the door, and closed it quickly | visiting secretary of the missionary association, 
against the freezing blast. ‘‘ But father is | ‘‘for Mr. Venner thinks there’s going to be a 


We can at least make 


the boys bring in quantities of it. The dog 
and cat drowsed beside the hearth. The baby 
went to sleep. Peggy set the table, and soon 
they sat down to supper. 

That night the wind rose to a furious gale, 
and the little house rocked like a ship in mid- 
ocean; but the children and the guest slept 
peacefully. 

Mr. Venner did not undress. He sat up, 
feeding the fire. More than once he was sure 
he heard a knock, but when he opened the door 
no one was there. When the third time the 
low taps resounded between the gusts, Mr. 
Venner slipped on his shaggy top-coat, pulled 
his woolen cap over his ears, and went out- 
doors. 

‘*Hello, there!’’ he shouted. 

A faint voice answered. A hand clutched 
his. The pastor hurriedly drew the man 
indoors. 

‘In heaven’s name, my dear fellow, where 
did you come from and who may you be? Did 
you knock ?”’ 

**Knock? Not I! I’ve been battling in the 
snow for the last hour and a half. I lost my 
way. I thought I saw a light here, and I 
wanted to knock, but if you hadn’t come out 
when you did, I never should have found the 
door. ’? i 

‘*T’ll make some coffee. 
a knock, ’’ said the pastor. 


I was sure I heard 
**Thank God, you’re 


| of the rock a small pebble. 











moon appeared above the forest, and sat down 
on his log again. 
| Still Amberg worked. He stopped suddenly, 
shivering with apprehension. What would 
| happen if the great stone rolled down? 
Certainly it would crash among the sleepers. 
The conformation of the bare slope made that 
But on whom might it not roll? 
| Perhaps it would crush his father. Amberg 
| began hastily packing sand and stones in the 
crevice he had cleared. 
| Still the great rock seemed to be settling. 
| The boy grasped a stone that he could barely 
| lift, and thrust it into the hole he had made. 
| The settling did not cease. He placed on top 
That was enough. 
The huge mass above seemed checked in 
its overturn. 

Amberg looked down once more at the 
camp. Donald McKay was stirring. He 
writhed nearer to his companion and cau- 
tiously cut his cords. 

But the sentinel was not asleep. With a 
grunt .of suspicion he moved toward the 
prisoners. Now was their time. Amberg 
saw clearly. McKay held his knife out 
of sight and lay with his elbow under 
him, ready for a spring. ‘The boy pulled 
hard and got the pebble from between the 
great and the little boulder. Again the set- 
tling began. Amberg lifted out the small 
boulder, rose to his feet, and stood watch- 
ing by the side of his rock. 

The savage walked round the fire and 
gazed at the prisoners. His gun-stock was 
on the ground. Both his hands rested on 
its barrel. Scarcely had he taken this atti- 
tude when MeKay jumped at him with 
panther-like swiftness. His knife flashed— 
the savage shrieked and fell. 

McKay and Vandenberg ran in different 
directions, the camp woke up, and at that 
instant Amberg’s Rock came down. 

The boy had thrown his weight on 
the lever as McKay sprang to his feet. 

| Gathering momentum as it went, the boulder 
| tore down the slope, followed by a cloud of 
sand and smaller stones. 

A ery of wonder and of fear came from the 





In the com- 
mon terror the few who escaped fled for their 
lives, and scattered in the night and mist of the 
river. 

How Amberg made his way to safety is 
quickly told. Following the rolling boulder 
| with yells, he ran in the darkness full upon a 
|man. Both rolled over together on the earth. 

Amberg felt strong hands at his throat, but 
| he knew by his clutch of the man’s garments 
| that no warrior grappled with him. : 
‘*Father,’’ he called in Dutch, ‘‘it’s Amberg! 
| Let me go!’” 
| In a moment more father and son were off 
| together for the wooded hill toward home, over 
| which the moonlight now began to show. 

Amberg’s adventure was at an end; but 
| Amberg’s Rock still lies on the green meadow 
| at the foot of the gravel mound; and the clear 
| spring bubbles and sparkles at its foot. 
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here! This night outside would soon have 
finished you. How do you happen to be 
on foot?’’ 

‘*T’m on foot because I am a fool,’’ said 
the man. ‘‘But I’ve tramped it a little now 
and then, and I had no idea that I’d get 
lost. I’ve lost my gripsack, wandering round. 

|The fact is, I thought I’d find a cousin 
of mine in this town, and I wanted to surprise 
her.’’ 

| **What is her name?’’ 

| ‘fer maiden name was Mary Tait, and her 


| People live in Deerfield, Massachusetts. She 


married a preacher, Rufus Venner. I’m her 
Cousin Linda’s oldest son.’’ 
**Then you are doubly welcome. I am Rufus 


Venner, but I won’t waken my wife to-night. 
It’s early yet, and we’ve a long night before 
us, to keep up this fire and struggle with the 
cold.’ 

**Have you no neighbors ?’’ 

**None in the close Deerfield sense. But we 
are not quite out of the limits of civilization, 
for all that. Hello! There surely was a knock 
then.’’ 

Mr. Venner again went to the door. As he 
opened it, there fell across the threshold, blown 
in by the wind; a woman with a baby in her 
arms. ° 

She had wrapped the child closely in a gray 
shawl, and held it cuddled against her breast. 
As he looked at her, lying unconscious on the 
floor, the minister frowned. 

“This is one of my neighbors,’”’ he said. 
‘*Help me to revive her. Driven out with a 
child on a night like this! And James Brady 
is a brute only when he is in liquor. Driven 
out, poor Jenny, and the baby, too. I’ll call 
my wife.’’ 

But it was not Mrs. Venner who came. She 
was asleep, and as her husband went to call 
her, Peggy spoke: 

**Let mother rest, daddy. I’ll come and help 
you. It’s Jenny Brady, I suppose, and her 
husband’s turned her out in the blizzard. Oh, 
the wretch !’’ 

**Not such a wretch, dear, except when drink 
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gets hold of him. Hurry, Peggy, and let Miss | there is a rumor abroad of her approaching | parsonages which will reap a harvest hereafter | being exactly the reverse of the needs of the 
marriage. Although Hugh Morgan is nota home | because once, on a stormy Christmas eve, he | commercial situation. 
missionary, there are many home missionary | was a guest at one. 


“UNCLE SAM’S” MONEY MILLS 


Ames come, too, if she likes.’’ 

When the girls came down, Mrs. Brady lay 
on the worn lounge. ‘The baby had been tucked 
into the parsonage cradle. Mrs. Brady feebly 
opened her eyes. 

**An angel led me, I am sure,’’ she whis- 
pered. Some color came into her cheeks as she 
drank the coffee that Mr. Venner brought her. 

Fussing over Jenny Brady and slipping her 
chilled feet into warm shoes, Peggy and her 
father missed seeing the greeting between Miss 
Ames and the stranger. But Rosalie Ames 
had stepped forward impulsively and laid her 
warm hand in that of a friend. 

‘*Hugh Morgan!’’ she exclaimed. 
all people!’’ 

‘*Yes, Rosalie, I, on my way to find you, 
and spend Christmas at Ennona. But I turned 
aside to look for my Cousin Mary, and got lost, 
and here I am. And, oh, the luck of it, 
Rosalie! This is Mary’s house, and that is 
Mary’s husband, and here are you! Who cares 
for rough weather outside ?’’ 

‘*And here is little Peggy,’’ said her father. 
**And, young man, just mention your name, if 
you please.’’ 

**Oh, let me present him!’’ cried Miss Ames. 
**He’s Hugh Morgan of Deerfield, and he was 
my brother’s classmate at Harvard, and I’ve 
known him since I was at Smith.’’ 

The night wore on. ‘The storm subsided, 
and the cold seemed a little to lessen. Mrs. 
Brady and her baby slept under Morgan’s fur 
coat, Rosalie and Peggy went back to bed, and 
Mr. Venner and Hugh stretched themselves out 
on chairs near the stove. The parsonage had 
not many rooms. ‘The one in which they were 
spending the night was the minister’s study, 
his wife’s parlor and kitchen, the children’s 
schoolroom, and the family living-room. Every 
department of the family life was carried on in 
that room, and the great stove warmed it and 
diffused some heat into the rooms above. 

Morning dawned at last, dawned on a world 
of whiteness. The household wakened. Mrs. 
Venner came down, and gave her kinsman a 
cordial welcome. 

They had prayers, and breakfast, a merry 
breakfast, with only poor Jenny Brady shrink- 
ing back from the general joy. She, poor 
woman, was afraid to go home, and afraid to 
stay where she was. 

‘‘Now, Jenny,’’ said Mrs. Venner, ‘‘you 
stop worrying. You shall not leave here till 
Mr. Venner says it’s quite safe, and we’ll have 
a pleasant visit together. Your baby is so 
sweet, and he’s not a bit the worse for last 
night. You kept him warm, didn’t you?’’ 

The little mother held the baby close. Her 
pale face was proud. Rosalie Ames and Hugh 
Morgan saw only a round, red-faced babe. 
Peggy, who was used to babies, was not much 
impressed. 

Suddenly Morgan jumped to his feet. 

‘*What are we thinking of!’’ he exclaimed. 
**Here’s Christmas, and 
we’ve clean forgotten it. 


“You, of 
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oy VERY working-day of the year there 

is printed at Washington an average of 

more than three million dollars of new 
paper money. Every day there is destroyed 
practically the same amount. The presses in 
the mints at Philadelphia, New Orleans and 
San Francisco daily stamp into form about eight 
hundred thousand dollars of shining coin. We 
have then a total of almost four million dollars 
new money created every day at the money 
workshops of the government. 

But good money cannot be had even by great 
governments merely for the making. 
sources of this great stream of fresh bills and 
bright coins are carefully guarded. They are 
governed by fixed financial principles that are 
above legislation, and by laws which Congress 
has tried to frame as nearly as possible in con- 
formity with those higher financial laws which 
must ultimately govern the currency of all 
nations. 

An active printer with the aid of a young 
girl assistant, and working on a simple hand- 
press of a type that has hardly varied since the 
government began to print money, or, indeed, 
since one or two centuries before, can turn out 
eight hundred sheets of finished bills in a day, 
each sheet containing four bills. 
hundred and fifty printers at work in the 
government Bureau of Printing and Engraving, 
some upon bonds, stamps, or other forms of 
government securities, but most of them print- 
ing money. 

Among all the interesting sights at Washington 
there is perhaps none more interesting than the 
intensely active Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. 





Last night was Christmas 
eve. This is Christmas 
day.”’ 

He looked shocked, but 
Mrs. Venner laughed. 

‘“‘We didn’t forget, 
Peggy and Mr. Venner 
and I, but this year we’ve 
sent our Christmas gifts to 
people poorer than we are, 
and we’d made up our 
minds to let the day slip 
past without anything 
much at home. But with 
Miss Ames and you and 
Jenny and the baby, we’ll 
have a merry Christmas, 
after all! You see, we 
can’t celebrate in church 
till Sunday, the people are 
so scattered. ’’ 

"No turkey, no tree, 
no presents !’’ muttered 
Hugh. 

Even as he spoke, there 
was the jingle of sleigh-bells, and a sled drawn 
by oxen stopped at the door. It had made its 
way over the drifts, driven by a shamefaced 
man who hung his head. 

But a little woman rushed out and threw her 
arms round Jim Brady’s neck, and once more 
he promised to do better; and Peggy Venner 
said, as she looked into his eyes, ‘‘I believe he 
means it this time.’’ 

The sled had brought a box that had travelled 
many miles to give Christmas joy to Mary 
Venner and her children. When it was opened, 
there came from its depths books for the minis- 
ter, clothing for everybody, toys for the children, 
and such candy as had never been seen on the 
prairie. It was a wonderful box. Hugh 
Morgan could have told the story of some of its 








contents, for he had seen it packed weeks ago. | 


And the very best thing in it was an envelope 
in which was money for the pastor and his wife 
to spend as they pleased. 

It turned out to be a very jolly Christmas. 
Mrs. Venner looked back on it with delight 
weeks after, when for the first time in twenty 
years she saw her old home, and her thin fingers 
strayed over the keys of the old piano. 

Miss Ames is still a visiting secretary, but 





THE FIRST UNITED STATES MINT, PHILADELPHIA. 


The first piece of property owned by 
the United States. 





There are twenty-nine 
hundred and eighty-eight 
employés there, whose ex- 
perience in handling and 
counting the sheets of 
bank note paper and turn- 
ing out the finished bills 
has given them a dexterity 
that is fascinating to see. 
Of quite as deep interest 
as the bureau itself would 
be a study of those princi- 
ples that are back of this 
rushing manufactory— 


lations which govern with 
absolute certainty the 
printing of each piece of 
paper. 


much like another. Each 
finest steel engraving, more 
skilfully made and more 
difficult to counterfeit than the notes of any 
other government. 

There are five kinds of paper money printed. 
The sort that people are most familiar with is 
the silver certificate, for almost all the one-, 
two- and five-dollar bills are in that form. 
They are printed chiefly as a matter of con- 
venience to the public, for the public prefers 
paper money to the silver coin. The amount 
of paper currency outstanding is between eight- 
een and nineteen hundred million dollars, and 
of that amount there are about four hundred 
and seventy million dollars in silver certificates 
and four hundred and seventy-seven. million 
dollars in gold certificates. 


*‘*Warehouse Receipts.’’ 
S HE silver certificates are in small denom- 
t inations for use in every-day business, 
: while the gold certificates serve to put 
in compact form a large value, some of them 
being for ten thousand dollars each. 

The silver and gold certificates have been aptly 
described as ‘‘ warehouse receipts.’’ The Treas- 
ury of the government is a great warehouse, 
in which are stored more than nine hundred 
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million dollars of silver dollars and gold coin, 
all of which is held subject to a demand that it 
be exchanged for a like amount of outstanding 
certificates. The coins are held in storage, as 
wheat is held in the great warehouses. Just 
as the certificates which are held against wheat 
so stored pass from hand to hand, so these silver 
certificates and gold certificates, representing 


| actual coined money held in the government | dollar of additional United States notes. 


vaults, make a convenient form for the daily 


use of the public, who regard the actual coin | 


as burdensome and unwieldy. More than half 


the paper money in use is in the form of these | 


warehouse receipts. 

Although the government prints gold and 
silver certificates so freely, there are only two 
ways by which they may be issued and become 
a part of the money stock of the country. If 
any person deposits with the government gold 
or silver coin, or gold bullion, the government 
may issue silver certificates for the silver coin 
and gold certificates for the gold coin or bullion ; 
or if any one returns worn certificates, like 
certificates may be issued to replace them, the 
old ones in turn being destroyed. 


How Long the Bills Last. 


DOLLAR bill has an average life of 
about fifteen months. ‘T'wo-dollar bills, 
not being quite so actively used, last on 
the average more than sixteen months. A five- 
dollar bill lives on an average two years before it 
is worn out and the government is called upon to 
replace it. ‘Ten-dollar bills last about three years 
and twenty-dollar bills more than four years. 

The amount of money that goes to the govern- 
ment for redemption, either for the purpose of 
securing fresh, clean bills or for conversion into 
some other form of money, reaches a total 
almost too great to comprehend. In 1904 the 
government received nine hundred and twelve 
million dollars of paper money to be exchanged 
for new bills or bills of some other form or 
denomination. 

Next to the gold and silver certificates in point 
of volume are the national bank notes. They 


| constitute between one-fourth and one-third of 


principles, laws and regu- | 


| 


is an example of the! 


the total amount of the paper money outstanding, 
and although they are printed under the gov- 
ernment’s supervision, their volume depends, 
subject to the provisions of the national banking 
law, upon the judgment of the officers of the 
national banks of the country. 


There are fifty-eight hundred and thirty-three | 


national banks in existence, and their capital 


At first glance one piece | forms an aggregate of eight hundred and eight 
of paper money looks very | million three hundred and twenty-eight thousand | piece. 


six hundred and fifty-eight dollars. The law 
provides that any national bank may issue its 
notes in the form of money to an amount equal 
to its capital. There could be, therefore, under 
the provisions of the law, a great many more 
than the present five hundred and thirty-three 
million dollars of national bank notes if the 
officers of national banks found it sufficiently 
profitable to issue their notes in this form. 

In order that this kind of money shall be 
perfectly secure, it has been provided that each 
national bank wishing to issue notes must 
deposit with the Treasury an amount of United 
States government bonds equal to the notes 
which the bank proposes to issue. 

The volume of national bank notes increases 
or decreases, generally speaking, as the price 
of government bonds falls or rises, because the 
profit to the bank in issuing notes is greater 
when it can buy bonds at a low price and less 
when they are high. It is, therefore, one of 
the great problems before Congress to study 
what change may be possible in our national 
banking laws so as to make the volume of bank 
notes increase or decrease as there is a demand 
in business for more or for less currency, instead 


of having a law operating as does the present | 
one, which makes the volume of these notes | 
increase when the price of government bonds | 


There remain two other forms of paper money 
|—United States notes and Treasury notes. 
There are in round numbers three hundred 
|and forty-six million dollars of United States 
| notes, and the total always remains the same. 
| These notes are the ‘‘greenbacks’’ of the Civil 
War—a reminder of the days when the govern- 
ment was unable to get real money, and printed 
its promises to pay, declaring they should be 
legal tender. These promises to pay at once fell 
in value below gold money, and as a debtor 
will always pay his debts in the cheapest money 
he can, the greenbacks soon drove out of circu- 
lation every other kind of money. At one time 
there were outstanding four hundred and forty- 
nine million three hundred and _ thirty-eight 
| thousand dollars of United States notes. This 
amount was gradually reduced until it reached 
the present volume. 





| 
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The Survival of the ‘‘Greenback.’’ 


HERE was a fear in the minds of some 
men that as the country’s business had 
grown used to having this great amount 
of greenbacks in use, there would be serious 
disarrangement of affairs if the currency was 
| contracted by retiring them further; so a law 
| was passed which says that there shall be no 
| more of the greenback taken from circulation. 
Whenever the bills are worn, new ones must 
be issued in their place. Therefore, whenever 
a new United States note is printed, it means 
only that some other note of the same kind has 
been worn out and has been sent into the 
Treasury to be exchanged for a new note. 
|The Treasury has no power to issue a single 
It can 








only exchange new ones for old ones. 

There remains one more kind of money,— 
and that a comparatively insignificant amount, 
—the Treasury notes of 1890. There are less 
|than nine million of them now, although at 
one time there were one hundred and fifty-five 
million dollars. They were issued by the gov- 
ernment to pay for silver bullion bought during 
the time when the law was in force which 
provided that the government should purchase 
four and one-half million ounees of bullion each 
month. Silver certificates have taken the place 
of the Treasury notes retired as rapidly as the 
bullion was coined. 
| With all the activity at the Bureau of En- 
| graving and Printing, it will be seen from what 
| has been said that nearly all the work is for 
the purpose of keeping clean and fresh our 
supply of paper money. 

No additions to the outstanding United States 
notes or Treasury notes may be made. No 
| new gold certificates or silver certificates can be 
| printed except in exchange for gold and silver 
| coin placed in the government vault. The only 
really new money that can be printed, therefore, 
| is national bank notes. 
The supply of national bank notes is subject 
| to the provision that the bank asking for them 
|must deposit government bonds equal to the 
| amount of notes received. There is, therefore, 
nothing like creation of money value in all the 
printing that the bureau does. In the main, it 
is simply putting in convenient form value that 
the government holds in its vaults. 

Active as are the presses in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, they furnish only part 
of the stream of fresh money. ‘There are coinage 
mints at Philadelphia, New Orleans and San 
Francisco. In 1904 the presses of the three 
mints stamped out more than one hundred and 
thirty-five million eight hundred thousand pieces 
of money, in value amounting to two hundred 
and fifty million seven hundred and eighty-one 
thousand dollars. 

In our present coinage there are four denom- 
inations of gold coins struck and a like number 
In the minor coinage there are 
| two pieces only, the ‘‘penny’’ and the five-cent 
The half-dimes and the twenty-cent 
| pieces are no longer coined, nor are the gold 
dollars and the three-dollar pieces, all of which 
| in former years were struck off in small amounts. 
| In value about three-fourths of the coinage is 


gold. 
Git 
known as free and unlimited coinage 

: of gold. Standard gold bullion may be 
deposited at the mints by any person, in any 
amount, and it will be coined for the benefit of 
the depositor without charge for the coinage. 

If ‘‘standard bullion’ is taken to the mint, 
that is to say, if it is in just the proportion of 
pure gold and copper alloy that is used in 
making our gold coins, the person taking the 
gold to the mint will receive back exactly as 
many ounces and grains in the form of stamped 
coins as he took to the mint, and there will be 
no charge made by the government for turning 
the bullion into coins. Standard gold is nine 
hundred parts pure gold and one hundred parts 
copper alloy. If the gold which is taken to 
the mint must be refined and base metals elimi- 
nated, there is a charge for that operation 
which varies with the actual experises. 

The production of gold from the mines of the 








| of silver coins. 


Bullion for Coins. 


E have in the United States what is 


goes down and decrease when the price of | United States amounted in 1904 to eighty and 


government bonds goes up, the change perhaps 


one-half million dollars, A large amount of 
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gold which is brought to the mints is refined 

until it is standard bullion, and is then melted 

into bars, with the exact weight and fineness 

stamped upon each bar. 

When gold is wanted for export, it is usual | 
to obtain bars and ship the gold in that form, 
rather than to ship our coined money. A large 
amount of coin is shipped, but there is always 
a small loss in doing that, as the pieces are 
usually worn more or less, and will not weigh 
exactly as many ounces and grains as when 
new. 

The stamp of the mints adds nothing to the | 
value of the gold. At some seasons we import | 
large amounts of foreign gold, and this comes 
in the form of coins of Great Britain, France, 
or other European countries, and sometimes in 
the form of bar gold. In whatever form it 
comes, it is taken by the importers to the assay 
offices, and melted down and carefully 
assayed. 

The person bringing it will receive gold coin 
in return in the same way that he would if it 
were new gold which has been brought directly 
from the mine; or if he wishes he may, and 
usually does, receive gold certificates. 

For some time the government coined from 
ten to twenty million silver dollars a year. 
They were coined from bullion which was pur- 
chased under the law passed in 1890, providing | 
for the purchase of four and one-half million 
ounces of silver bullion each month. 

The entire amount of this silver bullion has | 
since been coined, and there will be no new | 
coinage of silver dollars unless there is some | 
new legislation. 

A person owning silver bullion cannot take it 
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is always very close to a figure just equaling 
the country’s population. 

From this brief description of the printing or 
minting of new money it will be seen that 


under our present laws there are, in addition to | 
| we retain permanently little gold in settlement 
|of the great trade balances. 
| fact, we have exported about forty million dol- | 


the subsidiary silver and base coinage, only 
two sources of supply for actually new and 
additional currency. One source is national 
bank notes, which may be increased at the will 
of the managers of the national banks. Their 
volume is governed by the profit which a bank 


| can make in issuing notes in this form. 


That the profit is not great is easily seen from 
the fact that with the present capital of national 
banks they might under the law issue two 
hundred and seventy-five million dollars more 
of national bank notes than they now have out- 
standing; but the profit is so slight that they 
have not cared to avail themselves of the privi- 
lege which the law gives them. 

The other source of increase is from gold 
coinage. All the production of our own mines 
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CHAPTER SEVEN. ta 


S T the age of thirteen I 
A was so near forgetting 
the duties of hospi- 


tality as to think of drubbing 
Calvin Jr. at sight. Our har- 
ness which he had hidden, the ugly faces he had 
made, and the jeering songs he had sung at us 
clamored for satisfaction. 

“*T’ll pay him up now,’’ said I, as we went 
to the house to take care of their horse; and 
even Theodora’s eyes gleamed at thoughts of 
squaring accounts. ‘‘But we mustn’t, not 
while he is here visiting,’’ she said. 
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When we reached the house Calvin Dresser | 














to the mint and have it coined. 
Silver coins, under the present 
laws, can be coined only on 
government account. The bul- 
lion used in making the exist- 
ing silver coins did not cost the 
government as much as the face 
value of the coins themselves. 
The profit arising from the coinage of silver 

bullion costing, let us say, seventy-one and one- 

half cents into a silver dollar is called seignior- 

age, and that profit goes to the government. 

In the coinage of silver dollars from the 
bullion which was purchased under the act 
of 1890, there has been a profit to the govern- 
ment of about fifty-three million dollars, and 
under the act of 1878 seventy-one million dollars. 
That is to say, the bullion which was used 
in making silver dollars cost the government 
about one hundred and twenty-four million 
dollars less than the amount of dollars that was | 
coined. There were about five hundred and 
seventy million silver dollars coined between 
1878 and 1904. If the government were to turn 
these dollars back into bullion and sell them at 
the present price, the bullion would be worth 
only about three hundred and seventy million 
dollars. 

The amount of silver dollars in the hands of 
the public always remains at practically the 
same figure, which is just about one dollar 
for each person. ‘The steadiness of the amount 
of silver dollars in circulation is a curious 
financial fact. 

The government has for years been anxious 
to increase the use of silver dollars as largely 
as possible, and to that end has offered to banks 
and others free transportation of the silver coins 
from the Treasury to any point in the United 
States, | 
. The facility for having money transmitted | 
free of charge even to remote Western districts 
leads banks to take advantage largely of this | 
disposition of the government. Many millions | 
of silver dollars are so shipped each year, but | 
they flow back into the Treasury in a stream | 
which is always as large as the outgoing one. 
The amount of dollars in actual circulation | 
never varies but by a small percentage, and it | 
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“GIVE UP THAT 
VALISE!I" SAIDI 


had hitched his horse to a post at the stable 
and gone indoors, but Calvin Jr. came out and 
drew near as we unharnessed. 

‘*Hello!’’ said he, keeping off a bit. 

Theodora said, ‘‘Hello!’’ rather coldly. 

Calvin Jr. drew a little nearer and said, 
**Hello!’’ to me again with a grin. 

Thereupon I turned and looked him in the 
face. ‘‘What did you hide our harness for? 
Why did you make faces at us and sing mean 
songs at us?’’ I exclaimed. 

‘Oh, I was only in fun,’’ said Calvin Jr. 

**Don’t!’? whispered Theodora tome. ‘‘Don’t 


| do as Molly did.’’ 


The thought of Molly, in jail for aught we 
then knew to the contrary, for cuffing Calvin 
Jr., had a somewhat sobering effect on my 
temper. 

**You had better not play any of your tricks 
here,’’ I said. ‘*What are you here for?’’ 

**Pa and I came to make a visit.’’ 

We put up their horse, but none of us could 
understand why they had come; they had never 
visited us before. 

At the supper-table that evening, however, 
one would have supposed to hear Calvin Sr. 
talk that they were our dearest friends. The 
old man ran on at great length about former 
times, when he and grandmother were young. 
Then he talked to Theodora and to me, and 


| afterward to Ellen and Halstead, and even to 


little Wealthy, asking us all about ourselves, 
and what we liked and did not like. I think 
that he quite disarmed grandmother’s first sus- 
picions, for he mentioned his brother’s death 
and spoke of Molly Totherly, saying he hoped 
the law would do the right thing by her. Little 
Calvin sat by and grinned at us steadily. 

Yet despite all the old man’s effusiveness, 
there was a note of insincerity in his voice which 
Theodora and I both noticed; and even Ellen, 





and all the gold which we might import in the 
settlement of trade balances can be converted into 
gold coin. But we depend mostly on gold from 
our own mines, for notwithstanding enormous 
sales of our products and manufactures abroad, 


As a matter of | 


lars more gold than we have imported since 1896. 

The year 1903-04 was the banner year in the | 
history of our mints. The gold coined in 1904 | 
amounted to two hundred and _ thirty - three 
million dollars. Of course the larger part of 
this great sum was from bullion accumulated 
during previous years. 

Perhaps the most important thing to remember 
in studying about sources of the supply of money 
is that real money is not a thing that can be 
created merely by running government presses, 
and that not a new dollar comes into the circu- 
lation of the country which has not corre- 
sponding value behind it. 
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aN 7% who had never seen him | 
3 “before, said in the kitchen 

. at after supper that she believed 

“he was an old snake-in-the- 

grass! 

Later in the evening grand- 
mother ushered father and son to one of the 
front chambers to sleep. 

In those days of youthful toil nothing less | 
than an earthquake would have waked us boys. | 
The next morning, however, as I brought in | 
the milk from the barn, Theodora asked me if 
I supposed Mr. Dresser was sick in the night. 

‘‘He was up,’’ said she, ‘‘going about in his | 
stocking feet. I heard him striking matches | 
ever so many times.’’ 

But at breakfast he appeared to be well. He 
talked more than ever, and little Calvin sat and 
grinned and watched all our faces. 

Theodora and I had our suspicions, but there 
was little that we could do. We all went to 
the field to work. Our guests remained at the 
house, visiting grandmother. 

During the afternoon Wealthy came out where 
we were at work, bringing us water. 
do you like that boy ?’’ Halse said to her. 

**T guess he is a funny one,’’ she answered. 

‘*Why ?”? Ellen asked. 

‘*He’s peeking into everything, ’’ replied 
Wealthy. ‘‘He asks mean questions. ’’ 

Our suspicions, which had been growing all 
day, now took form. ‘‘I believe they are trying 
to find Molly’s valise,’? Theodora whispered. 

‘*Where did you and Molly hide the valise?’’ 
I asked, for I did not know. 

**It is locked up in grandmother’s room in 
the old squire’s chest,’’ she replied. ‘‘ But you 
know grandmother keeps the key in her light- 
stand drawer, where anybody could find it.’’ 

‘*Let’s go and see,’”’ I said; and we set off 
for the house, leaving Halse and Ellen looking 
curiously after us. 

As it turned out, Calvin Sr. and his worthy 
son had been searching the house, on the sly, 
all day. While one of them talked with grand- | 
mother out in the kitchen, the other had been 
looking high and low for Molly’s valise. 

Ethan had told them that the valise was surely 
in our house. At last, one or the other of them 
had looked in grandmother’s room, found the 
key to the chest and opened it. 

We ran all the way to the house, but ap- 
proached from the rear of the buildings and 
entered by the back door of the stable. Here | 
the first thing we saw was Calvin Dresser’s 
horse, which had just been led from the stall 
and hitched to a post. The collar of the harness 
had been put on his neck, and the old wagon 
had been turned, ready for the horse. In fact, 
the old man had already begun to harness, but 
had gone back into the house for something he 
had left, or else to speak to grandmother again. 

‘“‘Why, they are going away!’’ whispered 
Theodora; and this seemed strange ‘to us, for 
from what they had said we supposed that they 
intended to stay several days. 

I looked out at the stable door to see if Calvin 
Jr. was about, but saw nothing of him. Theo- 
dora, meanwhile, ran up the back stairs of the 
ell and passed through into the farmhouse 
chambers, to see, as she explained afterward, 
if they had taken their belongings from their 
sleeping-room and were really going away. 

As she entered the upper hall of the house 
she glanced from the front window, which 
commanded a view of the lane and of the high- 
way to the northeast. She caught sight of little | 
Calvin, running from the foot of the lane along 
the road. And she saw that he had in his hand 
Molly’s valise! 

She turned instantly and ran back down-stairs 
and out into the stable in great excitement. She 
had been gone hardly a minute. Calvin Sr. 
had not yet come back; we could still hear him 
talking to grandmother. 

‘*That boy’s got Molly’s valise!’’? were Theo- 
dora’s first words. ‘‘He’s running down the 
road. Chase him! Catch him!’’ 

With that I dashed out at the rear door and 
ran across the back field to head him off. 
Theodora followed fast after me; she could run 
well in those days. Reaching the stone wall 
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that bordered the road, I jumped over and looked 
both ways, but could see nothing of Calvin Jr. 
Theodora overtook me as I stood there. 

‘* Here are his tracks!’’ said she, breathlessly ; 
and we ran up the road in pursuit. There were 
bushes on each side of the highway, and we 
ran on for a quarter of a mile or more, for we 
could see his tracks in the sand and were re- 
solved to catch him. 

Even then we could see nothing of him, but, 
running on, we came upon him suddenly, sitting 
on a rock at a gap in the wayside bushes, where 
a cart-road diverged from the highway. He 
had stopped and was sitting, with the valise on 
his knees, waiting for his father to come along. 
They had not dared to carry the valise out to 
the stable past grandmother in the kitchen; 
but Calvin Jr. had slipped out at the front 
door with it and run down the lane, knowing 
that his father would soon overtake him. 

When he saw us he jumped up and turned 
to run; but he had a high set of bars across the 
cart-road to climb, and the valise bothered him. 
I was over the bars as soon as he was and 
shouted to him to stop. 

‘* Father! Father! Father, help!’’ he 
screamed, and started to run across the field. 
1 caught him and held him. 

‘*Give up that valise!’’ said I. 

**T won’t!’’ said he, and struck me with it. 
I threw him, and Theodora, who had come up, 
snatched the valise from his hand. Then I let 
him get up; but he flew at me like a young 
tiger, and being about of an age, we had a 
pretty spirited set-to for some moments. I got 
him down, and then Theodora interposed. 

‘“*The sheriff will be after you,’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘‘Let go! Let go!’’ 

I ‘‘let go,’? and Calvin Jr. got up, crying, 
and called to his father again, then snatched 
up a stone and threw it. I dodged it, but it 
came near striking Theodora, who stood behind 
|me. I went for him again, fully resolved now 
| to give him his deserts. 
| Just then, however, we heard a wagon coming 
| along the road at a great rate. The boy heard 
| it, too, and screamed, ‘‘Father! Father!’? Be- 
| yond doubt it was Calvin Sr.; and fearful of 
| contending with a raging parent, I let the son 
| go, and ran with Theodora and the valise to 
|a growth of young white birches on the lower 
side of the field. We gained cover before Calvin 
Sr. appeared, and then ran on through a pasture 
to the forest lots beyond. We were afraid that 
the old man would return to the house instead 
of going home, and perhaps take vengeance on 
me for drubbing his son. 

At last, toward sunset, we made a circuit of 
a mile or more through the woods, and came 
round in sight of the farm-buildings ; and there 
| we hid the valise carefully in a ‘‘double wall’’ 

bordering the fields. Theodora then went to 
|the house to reconnoiter, promising to blow 
| the dinner-horn for me if it was safe to return. 
1 soon heard the horn. Calvin Dresser and 
| his son had not come back; and grandmother, 
| Halstead and Ellen were wondering what had 
become of Theodora and me. I was somewhat 
scratched and disheveled ; but for the time being 
we kept quiet. 

At the supper-table, however, Theodora 
glanced at me, then said, ‘‘Grandmother, are 
you sure they didn’t find Molly’s valise?’’ 

‘*Why, yes, child,’’ said grandmother. ‘‘They 
couldn’t have found it, for it’s locked up in my 
chest. ’” 

‘*Well, that boy was in your room, grand- 
mother,’’ said little Wealthy. ‘‘I saw him 
come out.’’ 

‘*Hadn’t you better look and make sure?’ 
said Theodora. 

**They did start off kind of quick and queer,’’ 


| said Ellen. 


Grandmother rose and went to her room. She 
was always very sure that no one would ever 
think of looking for her key in the light-stand 
drawer! From the dining-room we heard her 
open the drawer and then unlock the chest. The 
next moment she came out in great distress. 

‘*That valise is gone!’’ she gasped. 

It was cruel of Theodora and me to sit quietly 
as we did. Theodora, indeed, was usually the 
most tender-hearted of girls, but such fights as 
we had been in that afternoon make children 
cruel. 

Halse and Ellen, who knew nothing of our 
encounter, rushed to the chest to see for them- 
selves, then came back in great excitement. 

‘*They did get it!’ cried Ellen. 

‘*They’ve got it!’’ exclaimed Halse. 

Grandmother sat down, quite weak and over- 
“Oh, what will Joseph say to me!’’ 
she moaned. ‘‘And Molly!’ 

**Yes, they took it,’’ remarked Theodora, 
coolly. ‘*But don’t fret. We got it away from 
them.’’ 

**What!?? 

Thereupon we told the story of our pursuit 
and battle with Calvin Jr. 

‘*The deceitful creatures!’’ exclaimed grand- 
mother. ‘‘To come into my house, pretending 
to visit us, and behave like that! Calvin Dresser 
is a wicked old sinner!’’ 

‘**Molly said that boy was ‘a sly little toad,’ ’’ 
remarked Ellen. ‘*What I’m afraid of is that 
they will be back here in the night.’’ 

*‘Well, they won’t find the valise,’’ said I. 

‘*But where is it?’? grandmother asked. And 


when we told her, she insisted that we should 
bring it to the house and replace it in the chest. 
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**That’s where your grandfather put it and | ye!’’ shouted Ethan, who seemed beside himself 


” 


that’s where it is going to stay,’’ said she, 


firmly. 


None of us thought that this was wise, but | 


after dark I brought the valise to the house, 
and restored it to the chest. 
sented, 
the key and hide it in her room. 

Calvin and his son did not return; and the 
next day we resumed our much interrupted 
spring’s work. 
If any of the Dressers appeared she was in- 
structed to run to the field and summon us. 


Grandmother con- | 
however, that Theodora should take | 


Little Wealthy acted as sentinel. | 


Nothing occurred during that day, and at the | 


supper-table grandmother declared that Calvin 
and Ethan would be ashamed to come to our 
house again after what had happened. And 
any one would think so. 

About eight o’clock that evening, as we were 
talking in the sitting-room, we heard wheels in 
the yard outside. 

“I guess that’s grandfather and Addison!’’ 
cried Ellen. We had been looking for them for 
five days. 

**And maybe Molly, too,’’ said Theodora. 

Halse and I went out on the piazza, the girls 
following us. It was a dark evening, but I 
could discern two teams in the yard. They 
had stopped, and were standing there. 

**Is that you, grandfather?’’ said Halse. 

There was no reply, but two men got out and 
came to the steps, where the lamplight shone 
on their faces. One was a stranger; the other 
I knew instantly. It was the young lawyer, 
Mr. Dolan, who had been with the Dressers 
when they stopped us on the road below Skow- 
hegan. He said ‘‘Good evening!’’ very politely. 

**T hope our business here will not alarm any 
of the women-folks,’’ he said. ‘‘But it is be- 
lieved that the private papers of Africa Dresser 
are concealed in your house. We have a warrant 
to search for them, and shall do so, as by law 
authorized. I must warn you to make no resist- 
ance and put no obstacle in our way. ‘The 
penalty for doing so is severe,’’ he added, im- 
pressively. ‘‘You will do much better to aid 
us. The best and safest thing for you will be 
to hand these papers over to the officer here 
without compelling us to search for them.’’ 

A week before so portentous a speech in the 








with fury. He shook his fist and ‘looked ugly 
enough to do murder. 


Poor grandmother was cowed. ‘‘I sha’n’t 
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HE sheriff halted 


| his tired horse 
under the pep- 


per-trees and watched the 
early morning light bring out 
each cow trail and bunch of 
chaparral against the dry, 
brown California mountain- 
side across the river. 

“If they’ve crossed, some 
one has helped ’em!’’ he 
muttered, staring now at the covered photog- 
rapher’s wagon and the littered camp by the | 
sheep-corral. ‘‘Stranger,’’ he added, to one 
of the young men, who sat on the wagon- 
tongue, wiping a frying-pan with a bit of bacon, 
**have you seen anybody on the Sonora road— 
big, red-bearded man on a bay cayuse and a 
little dark man on a pinto?’’ 

**'No,”? answered Lamont. ‘‘ We’ve been | 
broken down here at Gutierez’ ranch for a/| 
week ; one of our mules died. Who is it you’re | 
after ?’’ 

‘*Two of the Gates gang. They held up the 
Cooperstown stage. Big Anse was one of ’em:; 
he’s called the Red Dog, maybe you know. | 
We’re trying to keep ’em from reaching the | 
high’ mountains with that four thousand they 
lifted. The Red Dog gave us the slip in the 
brush last night. Somebody’s helping him out 
of the foot-hills. What’s your business here, 
may I ask?’ 

**Taking pictures,’’ stammered the young 
photographer, for something in the keen, abrupt 
query had confused him. ‘‘We’re working the 
mining-camps and the lumber-mills. We take 
groups of the boys at the bunk-houses, and then 
get orders for pictures. It’s pretty poor business, 
though; and besides 
that we’ve lost a 
mule. ’’ 

The weary sheriff’s 
eye saw something 
lacking in the boys’ 
disordered camp. 
‘*Where are your | 
blankets? Where’d 
you fellows sleep last 
night ?”’ 

**Up theriver. Old 
Gutierez said we} 
might get a snap pic- 
ture of some deer on | 
their runs to the wa- 
ter. He said there 
was a big ten-point 
buck came to a cer- | 
tain hole every) 
night.’’ 

The mountain offi- 
cer paused in distinct | 
surprise, with the 
pint cup of coffee | 
which one of the boys 
had handed up to | 
him. His glance | 
went to the deserted | 
adobe hut of José 
Gutierez, the Mexican 
sheep-herder. 

**José! That old | 
sheep thief? And | 
how can you take pic- 











name of the law would have frightened us all 
into abject compliance. Grandmother, indeed, 
was alarmed. ‘‘My husband is not at home,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I sha’n’t resist the law. We are 
law-abiding people.’’ 

But there had been so much threatening in 
the name of the law during the last few days 
that the first terrors were wearing off for us 
young people. I bethought myself of what the 
old squire had said to the sheriff. ‘‘Show us 
your warrant,’’ I said. 

**Yes,’’ said Halstead, ‘‘we want to see your 
warrant. ’’ 

**You are not obliged to show the warrant 
to minors who do not own the house,’’ Dolan 
said to the officer. 

‘*No, we are not obliged to show them the 
warrant,’’ snarled a well-known voice behind 
them. And then we saw that it was Ethan 
Dresser and his brother Erastus who ad come 
with Dolan. 

Halse and I backed into the nee. At 
sight of Ethan our distrust and combativeness 
rose. ‘‘You can’t come in till you show your 
warrant!’’ we cried, stoutly. 

Dolan and the stranger hesitated, but Ethan 
came past them. 

“*Get out o’ the way !’’ he shouted, and pushed 
both of us back into the room. His brother came 
close behind him; and Dolan and the alleged 
officer followed them into the sitting-room. 

‘Give us that valise, or it will be worse for 


| assistant. 





tures in the night ?’’ 

**Flash-light,’’ an- 
swered Burton, the | 
‘A picture of a big buck drinking | 
from the river would be worth money. We got | 
one flash-light of a wildcat cornered by dogs in 
a tree, and sold it to a magazine.’’ 

The sheriff was plainly incredulous. He | 
opened his mouth in silent laughter, and then | 
thought better of it in the presence of his hosts. 

**Old Gutierez, hey? Must have wanted to | 
get you off the Sonora road pretty bad these 
nights. Where’s the Mexican now ?’’ 

‘* Looking up sheep over near Warner’s. He’s 
been gone two days. He told us we’d get that 
buck, sure, if we watched after the moon set —’’ | 

The big man on the horse suddenly writhed 
in his mirth. He turned his animal with a 
touch of the Spanish bit, and rode off. Then | 
he looked back at the two young men from the | 
East, and shouted: 

‘*Il was going to deputize you two fellows to 
join the posse; you might run across the Red 
Dog and pick up that thousand-dollar reward. 


ORAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD. 


“WELL, HERE YOU ARE—AND IT’S FINE, TOO!” 


But anybody who’ll sit up all night, waiting | see 


for a buck deer to come and have his picture 
took anl™ 

The sheriff doubled over his saddle-horn in 
silent glee. The two amateur photographers 
looked after the man-hunter in no amiable | 
mood. To be laughed at at five in the morning, 
after a night of fruitless vigil in the mountain 





| cold, ruffles one’s temper. 


‘*He thinks it’s funny about those deer pic- 
tures. At first I thought he was going to accuse 
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| day in the dirty but cool interior of the sheep- 


| were beating out every gulch and thicket for 


| then knew he had been fooled, as he had been 


| two behind him if the coast seems clear 


| of staring blankly into the dark. 


| known that no deer would have made as much 





‘i at us! 


Open your slide 


swimming straight 
| quick !’’ 
Lamont obeyed, 


resist! I sha’n’t resist the law!’’ she cried. 
** Joseph ost t if he was here. Theodora, 
bring me my key! Where are you, child?’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


almost too astonished to 
| signal back for the flash-light, for some object 
was indeed coming toward them in the semi- 
| Garkness over the water. Then he struck his 
friend’s leg, and Burton pulled the trigger of 
the flash-light machine. 

For the fraction of a second the whole bank 
|} of the river and the cafon side beyond leaped 

into intolerable brightness,—trails, rocks, chap- 

|} arral,—and there in the middle ground a man 
was struggling with a rearing bronco, while in 
| the river itself two other riders were swimming 
their animals against the swift Stanislaus. 
The foremost, a big, bearded man, was plainly 
pictured ; the other, hidden by a gray Mexican 
sombrero, was bending over his horse’s neck, 
making for the distant shore. 

The blackness that succeeded the flash-light 

| was impenetrable for a moment; then from the 
to the river. We’ll swing old | bank came a burst of orange light, and a bullet 
Gutierez’ skiff from a new | tore the water by Burton’s hand on the gunwale. 
point to-night and get to leeward of the deer Then from one of the objects in the river came 
trails down the cafion.’’ janother flame. A shot struck the boat itself! 

The two weary young men slept most of the | The photographers recoiled in the bottom of the 
skiff. The man on the shore was emptying a 
repeating rifle at them, shot after shot, until 
Lamont reached over the stern and cut the line 
that had anchored them to the willows. 

His face was filled with splinters which the 
bullets cut from the thwart; but now the boat 
darted off on the rapid current after the two 
horsemen who had been swept far down-stream. 
One of them began to yell excitedly as the skiif 
approached. He fired his pistol, and then floun- 
dered off his horse’s back and dived. The 
other kept on for the opposite shore. 

Burton seized the one clumsy paddle in the 
craft and strove mightily to run in among the 
overhanging alders. But the treacherous whirl- 
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us of the hold-up,’’ 
said Lamont. 

‘*But we can get 
the flash-light all right,’’ 
declared Burton. ‘The deer | 
tracks are thick about that | 
hole; it’s the only place in 
miles where an animal can | 
get down from the dry hills | 





herder’s adobe hut, ‘The shadows were far over | 
the cafion when they woke, and Gutierez’ burros | 
were braying hungrily in the corral. The | 
Mexican had not returned. 

The boys prepared supper, keeping an expect- 
ant ‘eye on the road winding down under the 
laurel, but not a glimpse of the sheriff’s posse 
did they see, and the great shaggy mountainside 
disclosed nothing of the silent man-hunters who 


their prey. 

At dusk the two travellers set out.on the 
trail that led up the river, carrying the big | 
camera, the flash-light machine, and their 
blankets and midnight supper. ‘The sheriff’s | pools of the Stanislaus kept the boat in mid- 
derision had dampened their faith a bit, but no | stream for several hundred yards. When finally 
better adventure offered; and they resolved to|the fugitives landed, a bend concealed their 
employ the utmost care in their plans. mysterious enemies, and the boys made their 

It was after dark when the boys emerged | way, exhausted enough, through the brushy 
from the rough trail upon the silent, rolling | bottom to the trail along the cajion. 

Stanislaus, where it burst from a steep and | Lamont clung to his big camera; everything 
narrow gorge between the hills. Beyond this | | else they left in the boat. Daylight was coming 
little rocky basin the walls of the cafion were | as they hurried down the mile of rough trail 
unscalable for miles, and the hillside was worn toward the stage road. No one was about their 
with deer and cattle trails, where the animals | camp at the sheep-herder’s corral. ‘The boys 
scrambled down to the water. | hastily made a cup of coffee to refresh their 


The camera-hunters made their arrangements exhausted energies. 


leisurely enough. ‘They could not expect the| ‘‘I think we must have run across the Red 
deer to come until after the feeding hours near Dog and his gang,’’ said Lamont. ‘‘I wish 


to the dawn. The old skiff was anchored to | the deputies would come this way, or we could 
the willows so that it swung some yards out on | notify them. But there were three of those 
the swift current. Lamont had a fine lens, | fellows !”? 

which would sweep the entire bank where the ‘Well, we must have a picture of them,’’ 
trails converged, and Burton was to operate | retorted Burton. ‘‘Billy, let’s develop that 


the flash-light machine on a plank extending | plate right away !’’ 
from the bow of the boat. They had used | They were in a darkened corner of old 


it many times in mine interiors and camp | Gutie arez’ adobe when a figure appeared in the 
pictures. | doorway. 

But long before midnight both of the boys; ‘‘Hello!’’ said the sheriff. 
slumbered. Lamont trusted his wits to waken | up the cafion last night?’’ 
him before dawn. Yet he knew he had slept} ‘‘Not exactly,’’ answered Lamont, straight- 
many hours, for he was sore from his cramped | ening up from the fixing tray. ‘‘I had excite- 
| position in the beat, and the moon had set/| ment enough to last me a year. Hold ona 
| behind the mountain wall, when he started | minute, Mr. Sheriff! Have you got your out- 
| from his blankets with a confused idea that | laws?’’ 
many voices were whispering on the wooded **The boys headed ’em back from the summit 
shore. yesterday. We think they’re crowded pretty 

He stared out on the swift-flowing river, | close to the river, and we’re watching this 
side. The only place they can cross in forty 
miles is right here. I’d like to clap eyes on 

"em !’? 

Lamont carried a dripping plate toward the 
light at the door. 


**Was it all quiet 





many times before, by the babbling water over 
the riffles. But it must be nearly daylight. 
The deer would be stealing to the drinking- 
holes now before they retired to the dense, 
brushy cafions to sleep through the hot day. **Well, here you are—and it’s fine, too! Here’s 

Lamont wakened his companion, and after | the big, bearded man, and the little one on the 
a whispered conference, they lay in position to | bank, and who’s that in the river?’’ 
watch the shore, trusting to their alert senses | **Gutierez—as I live!’’ cried Burton. 
|to hear the animals among the rocks or make | his hat!’’ 
out their forms under the gloom of the bank. **The little rat!’’ exclaimed the sheriff. ‘‘I 
The camera was carefully focused for the end of | always mistrusted he stood in with these men. 
the ‘‘deer run,’’ while Burton was to operate the | He never thought he’d have to guide ’em down 
flash-light, which ignited from a percussion-| to the crossing where he had sent you to get 
cap. you away from his ranch on the main road. 

An hour they lay in the little boat swung out | But how did you fellows get that picture?’’ 
| from the shore, while the darkness deepened as The deputies were riding fast up the cafon 
the moon sank lower. Nothing stirred on the | trail before the photographers had completed half 
bank; no sound came except the murmur of | their story. Lamont and Burton sat down 
the river. Burton soon nodded, then drowsed | alone and stared at their negative. 
off, to recover his senses with a start when his | **The best flash-light we ever took!’’ 
friend nudged him. Burton. 

‘*What’s that?’’ | The boys were making prints from the plate 

The faint ricochetting of a stone somewhere | that afternoon when a posse of twenty armed 
up the cafion side came to their strained ears; | men rode out of the cafon with two prisoners. 
a pebble rattled down one of the steep trails. |The sheriff gazed thoughtfully at a complete 
Some live thing was there! and mounted picture that Lamont handed up 

**Wait!’? whispered Lamont, as he felt the | to him. 
younger man start. ‘‘It’s a buck, sure! Let **Gutierez went to the bottom or else got 
him come to the water. There’ll be a doe or|away,’’ he commented, ‘‘but here are your 
other two subjects. The Red Dog says he was 

But Burton, who had never seen a wild deer | never so scared in his life as when you blew 
in his life, could not stand the nervous strain | that stuff up in his face. And the little man 
He began to | walked right out of the brush and surrendered. 
| He hasn’t got over it yet.’’ 

*‘We did neglect to tell ’em to ‘look pleas- 
Look there !”? ant,’ ’’ laughed Lamont, ‘‘but we were rather 

A larger stone rolled down the converging | rattled ourselves. Anyhow, it’s a good picture,’’ 
trail. There was a splash at the edge of the| ‘‘Ilow much do you picture men want out of 
water. More experienced hunters would have | that thousand-dollar reward ?’’ said the sheriff. 
‘Will two hundred and fifty make it a square 
| deal ?’’ 

**Yes!’’ cried the photographer. ‘‘We shall 
be satisfied. All we want is another mule— 
**It’s | and that flash-light picture.’’ 


| 


**That’s 


said 





see all sorts of apparitions. 
‘*Billy,’’ he gasped, ‘‘there’s a dozen of ’em! 


noise as this. They listened excitedly to the 
sounds in the gloom—a clatter of the pebbles, a | 
plunge into the swift current. 

**Here it comes!’’ whispered Burton. 
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ROSALIND, COUNTESS OF CARLISLE. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


rom such well-known sources of supply as 
Vermont, Khode Island, Illinois and Ken- 
tucky it is reported that the turkey crop this year 
—that is to say, the crop of turkeys—is unusually 
large. ‘This is cause for Thanksgiving. 
| wp Henry Somerset, who declined reélection 
as president of the World’s Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union at its recent convention 
in Boston, is succeeded by the Countess of 
Carlisle, one of the many ladies of the British 
nobility interested in philanthropic work. 
per clothing is now to be made of spun 
pulp. Waistcoats of this material, said 
to be as durable as leather, are already on the 
market, and may be followed by whole suits of 
the best spruce, sold cheap, and warranted to 
wear for years. ‘‘Spruce up’’ may thus acquire 


a new and more exact meaning. 
(;™ in the Denver high school, it is reported, 
must have pockets. in their gowns by order 
of the principal, whose idea seems to be that 
valuables which are not stowed from sight 
offer temptatior to thievish instincts. 
woman who has to carry her purse in her hand 
may wish that such arbitrary wisdom might be 
extended to all the gowns in the country. 
he latest distribution of Carnegie Hero Fund 
medals bestowed a deserved recognition 
upon sixteen persons who have distinguished 
themselves by deeds of courage which resulted 
in the saving of life. It is interesting to note 
that, of the sixteen, ten live in or near Chicago. 
As in previous lists, the latest beneficiaries 
include many young people, nearly all of whom 
received grants of money with which to com- 
plete their education. The details of the deeds 
for which the awards were made are inspiring 
reading, especially for that growing number of 
intelligent persons who realize that war is not 
necessary to breed heroism. 


Oo" November 1st the five hundred English 
school-teachers who are to study American 
education began to arrive. Sir Alfred Mosely, 
the head of the commission in charge of the 
visiting teachers, has studied our system before, 
and reported on it to his government. He found 
many faults and many merits. ‘Two things, 
he said recently, encourage one to believe that 
American education has two mighty powers 
to make the merits more and the faults less, 
One statement was: ‘‘Your teachers all seem 
fired with enthusiasm.’’ The other: ‘‘In Eng- 
land our rich men spend their money in sport. 


Here it is spent on education. ’’ 
| Dypewen submarine navigation is not so peril- 
ous in American as in European waters, 
or American naval officers and boat-designers 
know their business better than those across the 
ocean. A French submarine, the Lutin, sank 
off the coast of Tunis last month near the spot 
where the submarine Farfadet sank last year. 
The crew perished in both cases. Three British 
submarines have sunk and become uncontrol- 
lable with fatal results since March, 1904. The 
submarine boats in the American navy have 
been so constructed that the danger of becoming 
unmanageable is reduced to a minimum, and 
they have been managed so successfully that 
there has not been a fatal accident on any of 
them. 


yi imaginative persons, and indeed to many 
practical persons, precious stones are store- 
houses packed with countless possibilities of 
beauty, wealth and service. The fire, the rich- 
ness of color, the imperishability of gems make 
them seem like condensed treasure-chests of all 
that mankind values. Not often, however, are 
these treasure-chests unlocked to set free such 
great possessions as are to be rendered available 
by the coming sale of Mrs. Jane Lathrop 
Stanford’s jewels. During the greater part of 
her life Mrs. Stanford was a judicious purchaser 
of precious stones. Many of the jewels which 
formerly belonged to the Empress Eugénie 
came into her possession; and in the whole 
collection are diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sap- 
phires, jade, chrysolite, carbuncles, and many 
other precious stones of rare perfection. By 
Mrs. Stanford’s will these jewels passed into 
the possession of Stanford University. In con- 


sequence of the great loss occasioned by the 
earthquake, the trustees have decided to sell 
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the collection to provide funds for rebuilding | and hold that it will be better for Russia to 


| the university. ‘lhe announcement has excited 
such interest among dealers in precious stones 
and among collectors that the trustees are almost 
overwhelmed with requests for particulars. So 
at last the little storehouses are to be opened, 
and education and power and beauty and hap- 
piness set free for thousands of young men and 
women. 


ne man at least in St. Louis—undoubtedly 

there are others—is not yet ready to be a 
widower. He woke the other night and 
smelled carbolic acid on the breath of his wife. 
Without waiting to make inquiries, he concluded 
that she had tried to kill herself, so he rushed 
from the house and told his suspicions to two 
policemen. They rang for an ambulance, ran 
ahead of it to the woman’s room, and poured a 
lot of milk down her throat without giving her 
a chance to speak. Her resistance they thought 
was a determination to die. While they were 
at work the ambulance and a stomach-pump 
arrived. The physician quickly pumped out 
the milk which the policemen had poured 
down, the woman all the time trying to tell 
what the real trouble was. At last the men 
let her alone, and she explained that the carbolic 
acid had been used on a piece of cotton to ease 
her toothache. The tooth had stopped aching. 
This incident is interesting, not only as an 
illustration of a husband’s devotion to his wife. 
It suggests also the question what cured the 
toothache—the carbolic acid, the milk, or the 
stomach-pump? Most of us would rather have 
the tooth pulled out than try all three remedies. 
And what a revelation of promptness on the 
part of the St. Louis police and ambulance 
department, which worked so rapidly that an 
excited woman could not find time to get a word 
in between the operations for her relief! 
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CHILDISH GLEE. 


Were children silent, we should half believe 


* 


That joy was dead—its lamp would burn so dim. 
Edward C. Lefroy. 
CURRENCY REFORM. 

se. ncle Sam’s Money Mills’’ are described 
U in an interesting article in this issue of 
The Companion. The currency system 
of the United States is perhaps more intricate 
than that of any other country. Many of those 
who have to do with large financial interests 
regard the system as unsafe and sure to bring 
disaster. Hitherto they have not been able to 
convince either Congress or a majority of the 

people that their fears are well founded. 

The panic which is predicted is expected to 
come when there shall be a sudden demand for 
ready money in excess of the supply and in 
excess of the ability of the banks or of the 
government to provide. The present currency 
system does not provide for the expansion and 
contraction of the circulating medium to meet 
emergencies. Yet this country suffers more 
than any other the strain which the: annual 
movement of the crops puts upon its monetary 
resources. 

A great many people regard it as another 
serious defect that the government receipts are 
deposited in subtreasuries, and so withdrawn 
from circulation. In all great commercial coun- 
tries the’ revenue is deposited in banks and 
restored at once to the ordinary channels of 
trade. A part of the surplus of this country is 
deposited in banks, but the amount is at the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. It 
is safe to predict that Congress will not abandon 
what is known as the-subtreasury system, and 
sanction the deposit of all the government funds 
in the banks. 

The improvement which can be made with 
the least disturbance of the existing conditions 
is, in the opinion of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, and of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury as well, such an amendment of the national 
bank law as would permit the banks to issue 
temporary notes, to be redeemed when presented 
at redemption stations, and not reissued. The 
theory is that such notes would be issued in the 
crop-moving season, and when they had served 
their purpose would be automatically withdrawn 
from circulation by redemption. 

Opinion among business men is slowly coming 
round to the support of some such plan, but 
there will be strenuous opposition to it, and to 
any other plan that may be offered to Congress. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES IN- RUSSIA. 


ew interest was added to the campaign 
N for the election of members of the second 

Russian Duma when the premier an- 
nounced last month that the party of the Octo- 
berists had the support of the cabinet, and was 
the government party, in the sense that its pro- 
gram is in harmony with the purposes of the 
government. 

The Octoberists take their name from their 
support of a manifesto issued by the Tsar in 
October of last year, promjsing the gradual estab- 
lishment of representative institutions. Fifteen 
months ago their leaders were regarded as radi- 
cals; but so fast have events moved that now 
they are the conservatives among the advo- 
cates of progress. They are urging what they 
call the peaceful regeneration of the empire, 








| eodperate with the Tsar, and recast the form of 
government in an orderly manner, than to as- 
sume that the T'sar is acting in bad faith, and 
attempt to overthrow existing institutions by a 
bloody revolution. 

This party has been consistent and loyal to 
its principles and to the government. The 
Constitutional Democrats, who led in the old 
Duma, and were responsible for the revolu- 
tionary manifesto issued by a minority of the 
representatives after the dissolution, have been 
denounced by the premier as revolutionists. 
Several of those who signed the manifesto have 
been punished, and the voters have been warned 
against nominating others to the new Duma on 
the ground that their revolutionary attacks on the 
government render them ineligible. 

Horrible things are happening in the land of 
the Tsar. Crimes done in the name of liberty 
are matched by crimes done in the name of 
orderly government. Brutality breeds assassi- 
nation and assassination provokes greater bru- 
tality, and.so the circle of injustice is completed. 
But in spite of all, the Tsar and his advisers 
seem to have control of the situation, and there 
is evidence of progress toward responsible party 
government. 
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SUMMER EVENING. 


A chirp, a flutter here and there, 
A beat of wings upon the air, 
And night has hushed the birds to sleep. 
Frank H. Sweet. 
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PLAIN JUSTICE. 


ust now there seems to be a chorus of con- 
demnation directed against the sins of the 
very rich. Preacher and newspaper, club- 
woman and reformer have united in justifiable 
protest against the extravagance, the gambling, 
the pleasure-seeking, the reckless selfishness of 
“*the smart set.’’ 

The audience for this outery of disapproval 
is seldom made up of the offenders. People 
who love their own ease do not go where they 
may expect to hear themselves called sinners 
above all others. The crowds who enjoy the 
setting forth of the wickedness of ‘‘society’’ are 
composed of the men and women who do not 
and could not indulge in that sort of sin, and 
who perhaps conceal a certain gusto in listening 
to a recital of it. 

Once in a century or so there rises a Savona- 
rola or a Whitefield who has the power not only 
to expose the sin, but to persuade the sinner to 
forsake it. ‘Then the world is the cleaner and 
sweeter for his work. But when the would-be 
reformer merely spreads abroad the details of 
vice, without touching the vicious, it may be 
doubted if he is a beneficent influence. 

It is true, alas! that some rich women gamble 
to-day, but not one-tenth as many in proportion 
as gambled in the days of Queen Anne. It is 
true that in the quest for pleasure there is reck- 
less disregard of human life and human happi- 
ness by many so-called ladies and gentlemen. 
On the other hand, there has never been a 
day in the history of the world when so much 
money was spent as is now spent thoughtfully 
and wisely by the rich for the betterment of the 
conditions of the poor and suffering. Never 
before were those who enjoy special privileges 
so conscious of their special responsibilities. 

In short, rich men and women by hundreds 
and thousands are striving to enter the kingdom 
of heaven by the straight gate of generous giving 
—both of money and of themselves. While 
preacher and reformer cry out against frivolity 
and extravagance, it is helpful as well as just 
for them to praise the compassion and generosity 
which are the distinctive marks of the pros- 
perous in the twentieth century. 
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SAM JONES. 


he death of the Rev. Sam Jones, the noted 
T evangelist, brought to a close a most inter- 

esting and useful life. For more than 
thirty years this man was a travelling exhorter, 
preaching four times a day for weeks at a time, 
always to crowds, and always stirring the 
crowds to. ecstasy by the force of his rhetoric 
and the fervor of his oratory. During his 
ministry he addressed more than twenty-five 
million persons. 

The newspapers delighted to give him prom- 
inence, for both the matter and the manner of 
his addresses were often startling, and the 
crowds which flocked to hear him were pic- 
turesque. Thousands of Americans, therefore, 
wili always think of Sam Jones as a crude, 
uneducated zealot, pouring forth fire and vitriol, 
and courting notoriety by extravagance of 
speech. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Crude he may have been, and extravagant in 
speech he certainly was; but it was not alone 
what Sam Jones said, it was the man himself 
that moved audiences to tears and turned thou- 
sands of his hearers toward better ways of 
living. 

He spoke as one who had been a drunkard 
and a gambler; a wild, profane boy, who broke 
his parents’ hearts by his evil ways; a youth 
who turned from his wickedness only at the 
bedside of a dying father; a man who had 
found that to keep his good resolutions he must 
lean on the divine strength. The frankness and 
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sincerity with which Sam Jones told his own 
life story was the secret of his power. 

‘*You dissipated sons,’’ he once said, ‘‘put a 
charge of buckshot into your breech-loaders, 
and while your mother is in the dining-room 
take aim and shoot her through the heart. 
Don’t kill her by inches. ’’ 

Any man who knew how to put his thought 
into such concrete language as this must always 
have had a certain power over an audience: 
but the thing which made people believe in 
Sam Jones’s message was the example of Sam 
Jones’s life, redeemed by earnest striving, by a 
sincere religious faith, and by the help which 
God always extends to those who do so strive. 
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RESOURCES IN COAL AND IRON. 


ttention has recently been called, by two 

A important events, to the enormous material 

resources of the United States in coal 

and. iron, and to the question as to how long 

those resources will continue to exist in such 

form as to be of the widest benefit to the general 
public. 

All the ore lands owned by the Great Northern 
Railway in the Lake Superior region have been 
leased to the United States Steel Corporation. 
The amount of iron ore which these lands con- 
tain has been estimated at seven hundred and 
fifty million tons. The purchase of this ore— 
for that is in reality the effect of the lease— 
places the steel corporation in control of consid- 
erably more than half of the known available 
supply of iron ore in the United States. 

As the price to be paid for the Great Northern 
ore is, by the terms of the contract, to increase 
annually for a long term of years, the outlook 
for lower-priced iron is regarded as unfavorable, 
even when allowance is made for future im- 
provements in methods of manufacture. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that there 
are still in the Pittsburg and Birmingham 
districts enormous supplies of ore still almost 
untouched ; and nearly every year discloses new 
fields in other regions. 

If the iron ore contract permits, and almost 
invites, a rapid exhaustion of the supply, the 
expected action of the government will retard 
the exhaustion of the coal supply. Secretary 
Hitcheock urges the withdrawal from entry of 
the government coal lands, in order to forestall 
the possibility of monopoly in one of the prime 
necessaries of life. 

Ordinary government land can be obtained 
for a dollar and a quarter an acre, but the price 
for government coal lands is now twenty dollars 
an acre if the land is within fifteen miles of a 
railroad, and ten dollars when beyond that limit. 
But already so many fraudulent entries have 
been made, and so much valuable land has 
passed into the hands of individuals for a small 
fraction of its value, that the best public opinion 
demands more businesslike methods. 
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harity in large cities is generally well organ- 
ized, and, in consequence, promiscuous giving 

is going out of fashion. Most persons interested 
in philanthropy take pride in the fact. A Roman 
Catholic dignitary, Archbishop O’Connell of Bos- 
ton, lately pointed out one respect in which the 
change is not an advantage—the loss of personal 
interest and personal work. “Why is it,” he says, 
“that the appeal for workers in the cause of charity 
and the conferences of the various societies organ- 
ized for the relief of suffering is so often in vain? 
Always the answer is the same: ‘Lam too busy,’ ‘I 
am too tired,’ ‘I haven’t the time’; and yet there 
is always time for self-amusement, self-interest 
and self-advancement.” The evil is not confined 
to any one parish or any one religious denomina- 
tion. Charity-workers in all fields notice it. 
Many will give a little money, few will do the 
actual work. Personal giving, under wise direc- 
tion, and personat help are the things most needed. 
It would be a matter of great regret if the organ- 
ization of charitable work were to kill out the 
personal touch and the feeling of individual re- 
sponsibility. ceri 
n Panama, as previously in Cuba, the United 
States has achieved a triumph in sanitary 
science of which it may well be proud. The con- 
ditions in Panama have been more difficult than 
they were in Havana; yet during the present year 
there has been but one’case of yellow fever on the 
isthmus. There were three cases of smallpox, at 
last report, all in Colon, and all under rigid quar- 
antine. Out of more than twenty-nine thousand 
men employed on the canal the daily sick-list 
during August, the most unhealthy month, aver- 
aged but forty-two in every thousand. Nothing 
could reflect more credit upon the care with which 
the preliminary work at Panama has been done 
than this thorough sanitary preparation. Those 
who have been impatient to “see the dirt fly” may 
take comfort in the knowledge that the dirt that 
flies now will fly to make a canal, and not to make 


uch excellent results have followed the instal- 

lation of apparatus for submarine signaling 
on some of the light-ships of the Atlantic coast 
that the government is now having a number 
of other prominent stations similarly equipped, 
and will extend the service to the Great Lakes and 
the Pacific. This apparatus has been described 
in The Companion, and consists of a bell struck 
under water for a sending instrument, and a 
pair of huge “ears,” or telephone receivers, with 
indicating apparatus, on the vessel. During the 
past summer Nantucket Shoal, Fire Island, Pol- 
lock Rip and Boston Light vessels have been 
equipped with senders, and have rung their bells 
continuously for experimental purposes. Atlantic 
liners with receivers have been able in many 
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eases to shape their courses by these underwater 
bells when at distances of two, three and even 
four miles from the light-ships, in foggy weather, 
without seeing or hearing any other signal. The 
Cunarder Lucania heard the Nantucket Shoal bell 
seven and a half miles, but didnot hear the fog- 
whistle until it was five miles nearer the light- 
ship. The Caronia on one trip made all the three 
light-ships in the course to New York entirely by 
the submarine signal, and passed all in fog without 
hearing the air signals. The longest transmission 
yet recorded is that to the Kaiser Wilhelm Zweite, 
which was befogged fifteen miles from Cherbourg, 
and was guided directly to port and into the harbor 
by a submarine bell sounded for that purpose from 
a tug at the harbor entrance. One sailing ship 
which had no receivers heard Nantucket bell seven 
miles away through the ship’s bottom. 
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MINE AND THINE. 


“D*. I look all right, mother?” Winifred’s linen 
suit was crisp and white and her brown hair 
was charmingly waved, but the feature that caught 
her mother’s eye, as she looked up to answer the 
question, was a fine embroidered handkerchief 
which peeped from her daughter’s breast pocket. 

“Why, Winnie, you have the handkerchief Aunt 
Julia gave me!” she exclaimed. 

“Is it that one? I’m sorry, darling! I took it 
because I didn’t have a single one in my drawer. 
Where do my handkerchiefs go?” 

“And whose stick-pin is that in your tie, young 
lady?” demanded the sister who was putting on 
her hat to start for school with Winifred. 

“Sure, I don’t know. It was lying on my dress- 
ing-table, and I liked it; so I put it on.” 

“It’s mine-and you knew it, Win.” 

“Truly I didn’t. Where’d you get it, Genevieve?” 

“At least you knew it wasn’t yours!” grumbled 
Genevieve. ‘You're the coolest thing I ever saw!” 

Winifred laughed good-naturedly. “Shouldn’t 
leave things on my dressing-table if you don’t 
want them used,” she said. “Come on, sis; we 
shall be late.” 

That evening, when the family was gathered in 
the sitting-room, Mrs. Thorp turned from her 
desk to ask, “Has some one taken the last sheet 
and envelope of my small note-paper?” 

“T guess I’m the wretch, mother,” Winifred con- 
fessed, easily. 

“You should have asked me. I saved that 
specially for my regrets to Mrs. Warren. The 
stationery I’ve ordered hasn’t come, and my note 
to her ought, in politeness, to go to-night.” 

“QO dear! I’m so sorry—but there wasn’t a 
scrap of paper of any size in my desk. That’s 
why I took it. And, mother, I’ve done something 
worse than that to-day. I’ve lost Theo Bright’s 
gold beads.” 

“Lost them! 
Genevieve. 

“Why, she left them here last week, and when I 
put on my pink dress this afternoon, I saw how 
pretty they’d look, and I knew she’d let me if 
she knew —” 

“But, Winifred, how many times I have told 
you not to wear the other girls’ jewelry!” 

“I know, mother, but don’t you see, that dress 
is so plain at the neck it needs some ornament, 
and my amber beads—all I had—look horrid with 
pink. I wouldn’t have taken her beads if I had 
had anything suitable of my own, but —” 

“Hear this!” put in Mr. Thorp, looking up from 
his paper. “I hope I don’t interrupt, but this is 
rather singular. A refined-looking woman was 
arrested, loaded down with stolen goods, and all 
the excuse she offered when the articles were 
taken from her, was to say over and over, ‘I didn’t 
have any myself!’ She didn’t seem to be a com- 
mon thief, and it was finally decided that she was 
mentally deficient.” 

“Papa Thorp, you made that up!” cried Wini- 
fred, with a sudden dash for his newspaper. 

“There, keep off!” he said, hiding a twinkle 
deep in his eyes, as he held the paper out of her 
reach. “Does the coat fit you?’’ Then he added, 
seriously, “I don’t consider you a common thief 
or mentally deficient, Winifred, but I do think it 
is high time you learned the difference between 
mine and thine.” 


How did you get them?” from 
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STELLA MORTON, PALMIST. 


f geen Stella Morton’s most envied accomplish- 
ments was her knowledge of palmistry. She 
had met one summer a young lady who read hands, 
and as she was quick and confident, Stella began 
practising upon her friends after taking a few 
lessons. Then she was asked to be the fortune- 
teller at a lawn féte, and after that her reputation 
was established. In nearly every company she 
was called upon to read hands or tell fortunes. 

Stella’s mother was troubled by the hobby and 
her father openly disapproved, but it had never 
been their way to put commands upon her, so she 
kept on with her amusement. 

Once something did startle her a little; it was 
when she found that Claire Hilyer was worrying 
herself sick over the accident that Stella had pre- 
dicted imminent. Stella went to see her at once, 
and persuaded her out of her fear, and after that 
was much more careful about her prophecies. 

“Although anybody but a little goose like Claire 
would have known better,” she said. 

But all the time, unconsciously, Stella was 
beginning to be swayed by what she saw—or 
thought she saw—in the hands she read. Finally, 
in her last high-school year, a new girl entered 
the class—a quiet girl with a charming manner, 
and most of the others iiked her at once, but Stella 
always avoided her. For some weeks she would 
not tell the reason, but finally confessed it. 

“TI can’t help it,” she declared, “I can’t trust 
her. The lines in her hand show deceit. I try 
not to think aboutit, but it will keep coming up.” 

Of course the girls tried to argue it down, but 
Stella was a natural leader whose opinions had 
weight, and gradually the new girl was left more 
and more alone. When in the middle of the winter 
it was discovered tnat there was a thief in the 
school, the girls looked at each other with startled 
eyes. Nobody said it, but each thought the same 
thing. 

If before that Mary Arnold had tried to persuade 





herself that she was not “left out,” she gave up | 
the attempt now, and suffered as only a sensitive 
girl can. The other girls noticed that she was 
looking badly, and it somehow made them uncom- 
fortable; nothing had been proved, but—those 
lines in her hand! 

Then unexpectedly the thief was caught, one of 
a band of petty sneak-thieves. When the news 
reached the school the girls were thunderstruck. 
They had not realized before what they had been 
doing. Now suddenly, looking across at Mary 
Arnold’s white face, they knew it all. 

“What can we say?” they cried. 

It was Stella who answered: 

“Pll do the saying. It’s all my fault—the rest | 
of you never would have thought of such a thing | 
it it hadn’t been for me. And,” she turned back | 
a moment to say it, “this ends my reading hands | 

| 
| 
| 





once and forever.” 
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THE INDIAN’S REPROOF. 


stachus, or Stickas, was one of the notable 

Indians well known to the early settlers of 
Oregon. He lived where his ancestors had lived 
for more generations than Indian genealogy could 
trace. As the country became settled, says the 
author of “Pioneer Days of Oregon History,” 
several white families occupied land near him, and 
he was a great favorite with them. He lived for 
many years as a Christian, in precept and example, 
among difficulties that would have discouraged 
many a man with better opportunities. 


During the fifties, when Istachus made his home 
on the Umatilla, the emigrants received much aid 
from him. The Umatilla is no mere summer 
ripple when storms have drenched the mountain 
ranges and warm rains melt the lingering snows 
into — Stickas was always ready to 
enter the torrent on his well-broken horse, that 
had been trained to stem the floods. 

One day a company of emigrants was crossing 
with his volunteered assistance. Among them 
was a woman who had become terrified at the 
surging waters. It is characteristic of Indians 
that they seldom use their English, so Stickas 
although he was fairly versed in that tongue, dic 
his talk by pantomime and broken words very 
wT used. He signed for this woman to 
mount behind him, and she did so. 

When they came into swift-water his passenger 
shrieked and screamed as if she were surely lost. 
Stickas tried the golden influence of silence a 
while, but when thoroughly worn out by her need- 
ess exclamations, turned a scornful look upon 
her, and exclaimed in perfect English: 

“Wicked woman, put your trust in God!” 

She was astonished to receive such a rebuke 
from the lips of one she supposed an untutored 
savage. She stopped screaming, and made the 
rest of the trip with entire confidence both in her 
God and the ferryman. 


_ 
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HUMAN JUSTICE. 


he ancients gave to Justice a divine origin and 

character. To the modern view she appears 
every way human. The author of “The Old 
Schoolmaster”’ describes a down-east character, 
“Lawyer Holmes,” whose notion of this virtue 
was certainly modern in its practicality. He occa- 
sionally practised law in a small way, and in a 
manner peculiarly his own. 


On one oceasion a flock of sheep disappeared, 
and their heads were found in a flour-barrel in 
the barn of a certain man, who was thereupon 
arrested and tried for ag te Lawyer 
Holmes, in conducting the defense, maintained 
that the sheep were not stolen, but had strayed 
away, aS was common in the spring. 

Mr. Chamberlain, the prosecuting attorney, said, 
“Yes, I know sheep dew stray this time of year, 
but they don’t usually leave their heads in flour- 
barrels in the haymow.” 

Holmes went to a neighboring town to settle a 
case with the selectmen, but failed, and gave this 
report, characterizing the three town officials: 

“Mr. A will do nothing weet if he knows it; 
Mr. B will do nothing at all, if he knows it; and 
Mr. C will do nothing right, if he knows it.” 
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REBUKING THE EMPEROR. 


Bree Omori, of the University of Tokyo, who 
has recently been in America, told a story 
which the Milwaukee Sentinel repeats, of the 
Chinese Emperor Tsi. The favorite horse of the 
emperor died through negligence on the part of 
the Royal Master of the Horse. The emperor 
was so enraged that he drew his sword and would 
have run the offender through the body. 

The learned mandarin, Yent-se, struck the 
emperor’s sword and said, “Sire, this man has not 
yet been formally accused of any crime. He 
deserves to die, but the accusation should come 
first. It is the law.” , 

“Well,” said the emperor, “tell him what he has 
done.” 

“Listen, you rogue,” said the mandarin to the 
Master of the Horse, “listen to an account of your 
offenses: First, you have allowed a horse to perish 
that his majesty entrusted to your care. Second, it 
is on — account that he was about to slay you 
with his own hand. Finally, through your fault, 
our sovereign was on the point of disgracing him- 
self in all his people’s eyes by killing a man for 
the sake of a horse.” ; 

“Enough,” said the emperor. “He is pardoned.” 
® & 


THE HALO OF THE HAT. 


yer po have generally conformed to the custom 
of removing their hats in places of amuse- 
ment. Of all the persons doomed to witness a 
performance from behind the ramparts of head- 
gear, Heine seems to be the only one who found 
enjoyment in the situation. Mrs. Alfred Hunt, in 
“Grandmothers’ Gowns,” quotes the famous poet: 

When I first saw the “Tour de Nesle” produced 
on the stage I was sitting behind a lady who wore 
a bonnet of pink gauze. Her bonnet was so large 
that it filled - the whole view of the stage, so I 
saw the whole tragedy through the pink gauze. 
Thus all the horrors of the “Tour de Nesle” ap-" 
peared in the most cheerful and rosy light. 
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SHE KNEW THE EFFECT. 


ne of the daughters of an American man of 

letters has literary gifts, and also, as a story 

in the Boston Transcript shows, a genius for 
critical biography. 

She had had her first poem accepted by a maga- 


e, and was exultant. : 
“Now,” she said ‘there will be two conceited 
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ast night I had a fearful dream; I tremble even 
yet! 
T saw a table long and wide, with many dishes set ; 
And at one end I seemed to lie, helpless, and fat, | 
and hot, 
And could not move a foot or wing to hasten from 
the spot! 


My stomach was uncomfortable ; I could not draw 
my breath, 

Nor make a sound, howe’er I tried; I really felt 
like death! 

I couldn’t seem to find my head; my heart was 
out of place, 

And somehow I had sadly lost my dignity and 
grace! 


Then such a racketing arose, and scurrying 
through the hall, 

And then a lot of people came,—master, and wife, 
and all 

The children who have been so kind and given 
me loads to eat,— 

They danced around my prostrate form; my 
downfall was complete! 


Deceitful creatures! for in my 
dream they said, 

“Ha, ha, Old Turkey! Where’s your pride now 
you have lost your head?” 

I quivered with my burning wrongs, but no one 
seemed to care, 

For all sat down around the board and bowed 
their heads in prayer. 


that they are; 


And then my master, that good man, took up a 
dreadful knife, 

And held it slantwise over me; I trembled for my 
life! 

But when a great fork pierced my breast, I gave 
a jump and scream, 

And nearly tumbled off my perch in waking from 
my dream! ; 
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A SUCCESSFUL “FAILURE.” 


here died not many years 

ago a professor who had 

given his life to a special 
and somewhat restricted depart- 
ment of learning, and who made 
for himself a place so unique 
that his chair still remains va- 
cant, and it is frequently said 
that it can never be filled. 

The testimonies to the value 
of his work are so abundant and 
so evidently genuine that the 
college feels its loss to be irrep- 
arable; and at every meeting 
of alumni or college officials 
there is reverent mention of his name. And 
yet the obituary notices have not told the 
entire truth about this man. He was not alto- 
gether happy in his work, and at times was 
profoundly discouraged. The enthusiasm of 
his students is in part after the fact. His col- 
leagues considered his department of minor 
importance, and sometimes the trustees raised 
the question whether, as a matter of economy, 
the institution would not be justified in discon- 
tinuing a chair devoted to a branch of education 
so slender and so little appreciated. 

The professor felt it more keenly than they. 
*“‘T am a failure,’ he said to his intimate 
friends. ‘‘I cannot inspire men with enthu- 
siasm for my work. They tolerate my required 
studies and do not elect the others, and I am 
hampered by the encroachments of other depart- 
ments, and not permitted to work out my 
theories. I am kept in the treadmill of ele- 
mentary instruction. The preparatory schools 
ought to do the work I am doing, which every 
year I dislike more and more; and I should be 
building up the system for which my years of 
training have been a preparation. Those years 
are wasted unless I can build higher.’’ 

He died, leaving his system incomplete. The 
higher work he aspired to do he never was 
permitted even to begin. He chafed in his 
restrictions, and grew impatient in his uncon- 
genial surroundings, and died disappointed. 

This is what the obituaries did not tell, and 
it is the pathetic truth. 

And yet it is not all the truth, nor do many 
people know this about him. Very few of 
those who knew him will recognize him from 
this description. For the thing most evident to 
those who knew him best, was the truth of a 
noble and successful career. That which made 
him a real success was his genuine Christian life. 

To him by an instinct unerring went the 
student in trouble. Himself always empty of 
pocket, he could always find a loan for the poor 
fellow in need. Discouraged himself, his heart 
went out to the man who was behind in his 
work and tempted to give up his course. Pure 
in heart and exemplary in his own life, he was 
wonderfully charitable toward the man who 
had done wrong. His religion overflowed in 
the warmth of a genuine, whole-souled faith 
that loved God and men. 

‘*‘Why is it we miss him so?’’ asked one 
graduate of another. ‘‘He was not the greatest 
man on the faculty, yet he was the best beloved. 
He never succeeded in making us ride his hobby 
with much enthusiasm. Why did we love him 
so much ?’’ 





“It was his religion,’’ said the other. ‘‘A | in 
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religion that was not only on the surface, but 
all the way down to the heart.’’ 

It was the right answer. His was the religion 
of unselfish affection; and it made him to many 
hundreds of young men one of the best beloved 
of their teachers, and gave to his life abiding 


power for good. 
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OLD-TIME PUNISHMENTS. 


o punish a child in such a way that it will see 
7. the direct connection between the correction 

and the fault is one of the precepts of modern 
education. The judge of the,eighteenth century 
was not worried by such psychological theories, 
but his decisions often had the grim humor of 
fitness. What could be better for the scold than 
a cooling plunge, or for the wife-beater than a 
few lashes on his own back? Alice Morse Earle 
instances, in a book on “Punishments of Bygone 
Days,” some of these picturesque but often cruel 
sentences of the colonial court. 


A number of tender-handed English gallants 
joined a pioneer expedition to Virginia. he 
weather was cold and the work hard. hen these 
soft-muscled young men were set at chopping 
trees their hands were sorely blistered by the 
ax-helves. With the cries of pain many oaths 
were heard. The president of the company soon 
put a stop to this swearing by ordering a can of 
cold water to be poured down the sleeve of the 
guilty one at every oath he uttered. 

In colonial days hog- stealing was considered 
one of the most serious of crimes. At the first 
offense the thief’s ears were slit, at the second his 
ears were nailed to a pillory, and at the third he 
suffered death “without benefit of clergy.” 

Deceitful bakers and careless fish-dealers had 
to “loose their ears,” while he who spoke detract- 
ing words had his tongue bored by a bodkin. 

A Frenchman, travelling in America in 1700, 
describes the ducking-stool as a “pleasant mode” 
of os a scolding woman. e “= 

“Of members, ye tonge is worst or beste. An 
” 7 oft doth breede unreste worthe a ducking 
stoole.”’ 

In 1635 Thomas Hartley of Virginia wrote of his 
ae the execution of a ducking-stool sen- 
ence: 

“Day before yesterday, at two of ye Clock, I saw 
this punishment iy to one Betsey Walker, who, 
by ye violence of her tonge made her house and 
her neighborhood uncomfortable. They had a 
machine for ye purpose yt belongs to ye Parish. 
It has already been used three times this Summer. 
Ye Woman was allowed to go under ye water for 
ye space of }4 minute. Betsey had a stout stomache 
and would not yield until she had been under five 


times. Then she cried piteously. Then they drew 
back - Machine, untied ye Ropes and Iet her 
walk home a hopefully penitent woman.” 


It seems strange to read that almost within the 
memory of persons still living Mrs. Anne Royal 
was sentenced in Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, to be ducked for writing vituperating books. 
She terrorized _the town by editing a “Paul Pry” 
paper. Even John Quincy Adams pronounced her 
a virago, and_she was arraigned as a common 
scold. Mrs. Royal was sentenced to be ducked 
in the Potomac, but was afterward released on 
paying a fine. 
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QUIZZING THE AMERICAN. 


r. Langdon Warner, who made his way to 
M the forbidden city of Khiva, relates in the 
Century Magazine % conversation with 
some fellow passengers on the steamer which took 
him down the Oxus River. One of his companions 
asked him a question in German. When he admit- 
ted a slight understanding of that tongue, the man 
winked at the others and asked if he were not 
English. The traveller replied that he was an 
American. 


“Then he asked if I spoke English, and when I 
said 13s: wished to know why, since i was not an 
Englishman. 

“Then came a steady stream of questions. 

“*You say you are not an Englishman?’ 

*«*No, an American.’ 

“Do all Englishmen wear boots like that?’ 

see oO. 

“*Where did you buy them?’ 

“*Tn Boston.’ 

“*1Is Boston near London?’ 


“ee ’ 


0. 
“(With a sly wink at his friends.) ‘About how 
‘ar?’ 


**A bout three thousand miles.’ 

“*How much in English currency did you pay for 
those clothes?’ 

«*T never made the calculation.’ 

“*Which do you like best, the British or the 
Russian armies?’ 

“*T have seen very few Russian soldiers.’ 

“Well, which do you prefer?’ 

“<*The English.’ 

“ ‘Why ? 

“ ‘Because they are my cousins.’ 

““Do you like the English or the American 
soldiers best?’ 

“*The American, of course.’ 

iid ‘Wh ? 

«They are my countrymen.’”’ 

Later, to avoid further questioning, the Amer- 
ican took a self-defensive revenge. 

After some particularly maddening questions, 
he yawned and asked: 

“Are you married?’ 

et 

“*How many Wives have you got?’ 

“The man stared stupidly and said, ‘Only one.’ 

“*‘Is that all?’ I said. ‘How many has the fat 
man got, and the man with the gray beard? Ask 
them, will you?’ 

“There was a moment of spluttering, indignant 
Russian, and I was informed that all Russians 
have only one wife each. 

“TI showed no surprise, and lapsed into silence. 
Soon I saw symptoms of more questions, and 
interrupted with the inquiry, ‘How much did that 
collar cost, and that necktie?’ pointing to his fat 
neck, innocent of either decoration. 

“He put his hand to his flopping neck and stam- 
mered, ‘I—I don’t know.’ Then I went to bed.” 


® © 
THE CARTERS’ BURGLARY. 


rs. Carter was a careful housewife. Her 

silver was always brightly polished, moths 

were unknown in her domicile, and doors 

and windows were always carefully locked at the 

times and seasons when doors and windows should 

be locked. Therefore, when the family returned 

from a brief summer’s outing and found that all 

the plated silver was missing, it was a natural 
conclusion that it had been stolen. 

“Well,” sighed Mrs. Carter, “there is always 
something to be thankful for, and in this case I 
am thankful enough that I sent all the solid silver 
over to Sister Ann’s. I ey put the plated 
ware in the lower part of the sideboard and lock 
it up, but William always laughed at that. 
remember that I decided last spring that it wasn’t 
a very safe place for it.” 

“T don’t see any trace of thieves anywhere else 
the house,” remarked Mr. Carter, after an 





anxious survey of closets, bureau drawers and 
trunks. ‘Every window and door is carefully 
fastened, just as we left them; and = on earth 
they should take a lot of part-worn plated stuff 
and leave really valuable things staring right at 
them is more than I can understand.” 

The plated ware was replaced, but the myste- 
rious disappearance remained unexplained. The 
story of it was told and retold, and when Mr. 
Carter’s sister Margaret came for a visit on the 
following Christmas, her brother began, on the 
evening of her arrival, to tell how strange it was 
that burglars could enter a house without leaving 
a trace, and then show such poor judgment in 
selecting their spoil. 

He had just completed the story when Mrs. 
Carter, with a sudden exclamation, rose from 
her seat and hurried out of the room. In a few 
moments her voice was heard, evidently from the 
top of the attic stairs, calling, “William! William!” 
ond husband and sister ran swiftly up the two 

ights. 

“I have found that silver!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Carter. “I had it on my mind to clean out under 
the eaves in that unfinished attic before we went 
away. And I thought to myself that I’d just tuck 
the plated silver in there and then I’d be sure to 
remember it. And then there was so much com- 
motion about going away and coming home and 
all, that not until Margaret spoke of how much 
care I always took of everything did I recall those 

laces under the eaves, and remember that they 
1adn’t been cleaned for a year. You just help 
carry these things down, William. [had adreadful 
time getting them up here.” 


THE RAIN{ 
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he ranks of the rain, a million strong, 
With thundering cannon came. 
The lightning bared its myriad blades 
And lit the sky with flame. 
The wind was a fifer, keening shrill; 
Wild was the tune and gay, 
And the marching ranks trod swifter still, 
Over the meadow, over the hill, 
Away, away and away! 
The sun came out from the cloud-rack dim, 
Alone in his chariot red, 
And fast from the rush of his silent wheels 
The lancéd legions fled. 
The wav’ring wind lagged, faint and spent, 
From the fifing and the fray, 
And the vanquished rain crept, sullen and still, 
Flaunting a rainbow over the hill, 
Away, away and away! 


® © 
BUYING A TYPEWRITER. 


t is well known that certain sentences and 
| phrases have come to be used as «a measure of 

the speed of typewriters. A contributor to the 
Pall Mall Gazette gives an amusing description of 
his experience of this habit. He was in a hurry, 
and so hied him cityward in search of the best 
machine. He found all his misgivings vanish as 
soon as he crossed the threshold of the “Smiler 
Typewriter Agency.” The manager was of an 
affability no mere agent could approach. 


He confirmed my impression. There was but 
one typewriter. That was the “Smiler.” He 
swept his hands over the keyboard, and before | 
could say “Jack Robinson” a whole line of clear 
type was there before me: “Now is the time for 
al re men to come to the aid of the party.” 

“Tt is, indeed,” said I, searching for my card. 
His hands hovered over the keyboard another 
instant. 

“There is betwixt that smile we would aspire 
to —” appeared on the paper. 

“Quite so,” I nodded. e smiled. 

“Life is but a walking shadow!” came as a final 
erescendo from the machine. 

“Very true,’”’ I assented, dreamily. “What is it 
at the best?” 

A thought struck me. I shut up my card-case 
with a snap. How did I know I was getting the 
best? I hurriedly took my leave. 

I had made a fortunate escape. Not that the 
manager of the “‘Amazon,” a few doors — said 
se derogatory to the Smiler. He preferred 
not to, he told me frankly. But he pointed out 
dozens of little things I had not noticed in the 
Smiler, the lack of any one of which would make 
me miserable for life. And as for speed, said he, 
I had only to look. His hands flew to the keys. 

“Now is the time for all good men to come to the 
aid of the party,’ he wrote, in the twinkling of an 
eye. 

“Yes, certainly,” I assented. But then “What 
amarvelous coincidence!” I burst out. He had 
already executed another whirl of the fingers. 

“There is betwixt that smile we would aspire 
o— 


Was I dreaming—or what? 

“No other machine has so velvety a touch,” he 
went on. “Just look!” 

“Life is but a walking shadow!” 

I began to smellarat. Were the machines tuned 
- to these particular sentiments like so many 
phonographs? I resolved to try the “Banger,” 
over the way. 

The affable Banger salesman laughed aloud 
when I told him where I had been. How could I 
have suspected that the Smiler and the Amazon 
made a living only from the Banger’s cast-off 
patents? 

_. “Now this is what I calla machine!” He stroked 
it ——- “Watch!” With magic speed he 
wrote: 

“Now is the time for all good men to come to 
the aid of the party.” 

“Go on!” I Ln me 
, “There is betwixt that smile we would aspire 
ee 


I sank into a chair. 
“Anything the matter?” he asked, solicitously. 
“Life is but a walking shadow!” I muttered. 
He jumped up threateningly. 
_ “Why didn’t you tell me you were in the same 
line?” che demanded, in a rage. But without 
answering . eee my strength and fled out 
into the crowded highway. 
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PAINTING ROYALTY. 


t the recent coronation of King Haakon of 
A Norway many excellent photographs of the 
ceremony were taken. No longer is any 
place sacred from the camera. That the lens can 
surpass the brush in making rapid and accurate 
transcript of such a scene is shown by the account 
given by W. P. Frith, R. A., of his efforts to carry 
out the royal orders for a painting of the marriage 
of the present King of England, then Prince of 
Wales. . 
“Well, so you are going to do the marriage 
seene,” said Landseer, when Frith told him of his 
commission. And then Landseer added, “Not for 
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all the money in the world would I undertake to 


do such a thing! 
The ceremony was too short for sketching pur- 


poses, so Mr. Frith had to depend on his memory 
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of the scene. All he had to guide him were a few 
notes of the positions of various persons. Next, 
he had to write letters by the score, applying for 
sittings, and for the dresses worn on the occa- 
sion. Some browbeating had to be done. Many 
declared the dresses were destroyed, but the infor- 
mation that the picture to be painted was the 
queen’s order usually produced both the required 
clothes and the desired sitting. 

Mr, Frith was quite successful in procuring the 
English material, but with the foreigners the ques- 
tion was more complicated. The Duchess of 
Brabant was present at the wedding, and wore a 
magnificent robe. She had a prominent position 
in the “eye of the picture,” and, as it was in the 
days of crinoline, took up much space. When 
the artist had need of her and her dress she had 
left England. No amount of writing induced the 
duchess to lend her robe for the purpose of having 
it painted. At last Lady Augusta Bruce, who 
happened to go to Coburg, after much difficulty 
procured the robe. But Mr. Frith had to promise 
not to smoke nor drink beer in the presence of the 
gown, or allow his friends to. 

One of the conspicuous and ey ue wedding 

lests was the Maharaja Dhuleep Singh, in his 

tastern dress, covered with jewels. He was re- 
luctant to leave these precious possessions with 
Mr. Frith, but at last consented on condition that 
bag were to be put in the bank at night. 

The Princess of Wales herself was a poor sitter. 
She could not keep her face still a moment, and 
the artist was in despair. He confided his per- 
plexity to the Prince of Wales. 

“You should scold her!” exclaimed the newly 
made husband. 

The picture, when completed, gave great satis- 
faction to the queen. But not all the sitters were 
pleased. One, the elderly wife of an ambassador. 
was so shocked at her portrait that she beggec 
Mr. Frith to paint it out, and offered a likeness of 
herself when a girl of sixteen to copy in its place. 
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WHY THE GAME APPEARED. 


ot long ago a monument was unveiled at 
N Pretoria over the grave ‘of the late Paul 
| Kriiger. The once supreme figure of the 
| African republie is now remembered more for his 
| mistakes than for his achievements. Fate dealt 
hardly with the old ruler who played so great a 
part in the making of a sturdy nation. Death 
found him not even a citizen of the country of 
which he had been president. He died in exile, 
his land in subjection to a foreigner. Imperious 
and domineering, he went out of life a beaten 
man. 


Kriiger possessed a Bismarckian gift for blunt 
and vivid phrases. 

“Go back and tell your people never, never!” 
he said toa deputation. “And now let the storm 
burst. Protest! Insist! What is the use? I 
have the guns!”’ 

“My friends,” he once began a speech; then, 
pesseving some “outlanders” in the audience, he 
added: 

“But you are not all friends; some are thieves 
and murderers. Well—friends, thieves and mur- 
derers!” 

The president was a curious mixture of piety 
and shrewdness. A story is told of an incident 
which occurred in his earlier days. 

At one time, when game was very scarce, he 
went with a party to hunt the hartbeest. They 
scoured the veld for days without a sign of their 
prey. Paul Kriiger announced then his purpose 
of going into the hills to pray for food, like a 
patriarch of old. 

He was gone for a number of hours. When he 
returned he announced that in three days a large 
herd would pass that way. The party camped, in 
less than the appointed time the prophecy was 
fulfilled, and much game was secured. The Boer 
hunters were much struck with wonder, and 
dubbed Kriiger “the man of prayer.” 

Some time after, the Kaffir who accompanied 
Kriiger on his expedition of petition told the 
truth of the affair. Kriiger, when he left the 
hunting - party, had struck out for a neighboring 
Kaffir kraal, and informed the natives that his 
men were starving. If they, the natives, did not 
discover game in three days, he said, he would 
bring his whole party over the hill and kill every 
Kaffir. The natives, being sore afraid of Boer 
methods, all turned out, scoured the region, and 
drove the game to the Boercamp. Thus Kriiger’s 
“prayer”? was answered, 
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AT THE CONSIGNEE’S RISK. 


here used to be in Philadelphia, says a writer 

T in the Gentleman Farmer, a commission 

firm noted for its close dealing. It was a 

habit with this firm always to demand, or at least 

to request, some discount from the original bills 
presented to them. 


They dealt for several years with a Rhode Island 
farmer who sold them live turkeys. One year 
they ordered dressed birds instead, but it is evi- 
dent that the clerical force was not informed of 
the change. A week after the turkeys were 
shipped the farmer was surprised to receive the 
usual complaint that four of the turkeys were 
dead when they arrived, and the request that he 
deduct the price of them from the bill for the con- 
sigument. 

“Itis with regret,” he replied, “that I have to 
advise you that I cannot make the concession 
requested. 

“It is my custom to require all patrons desiring 
live dressed turkeys to notify us in advance, so 
we may forward them in heated cars. Owing to 
the See at Thanksgiving-time, turkeys 
without feathers or insides are liable to take cold 
if shipped in the ordinary manner. The mortalit 
among dressed turkeys was very large this year.” 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


ba nele Mose” is famed for several counties 
| round as the best banjo-player in Georgia, 
Says a writer in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. Naturally, therefore, when a lady in his 
town wished to show some Northern visitors just 
what a genuine old darky can do with a banjo, she 
called at Uncle Mose’s little cabin and stated her 
wishes to his wife. 


“*Deed, chile, dat ole nigger ain’t playin’ dat 
banjo no mo’,” Aunt Sal said, pointing to where 
the instrument hung, covered with cobwebs, on 
the wall. “He des’ puts in all his time fishin’ 
now.” 

“Why, what caused him to give it up? Has he 
been converted?” the visitor asked. 

“*Deed, dat wufless nigger neber will git con- 
berted, honey. No, he des’ got skeered.” 

“Seared? Of what?” 

“Dat minstrel show done done it, Miss Mary,” 
Aunt Salexplained. ‘De boss 0’ dat show he hearn 
| mah ole man playing, an’ he offered him a steady 
| = doin’ hit. Yassum, an’ hit skeered him so bad 





ne quit playing dat banjo right dar!” 
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This work-bag is made from 
a strip of cretonne one yard 
and a quarter long and twelve 
inches wide. Sew the ends to- 













For baby’s belt choose 
a narrow leather belt and 
cover with ribbon, sewed 
over and over on the edges 
and shirred. Tothe front 
of the belt sew four or 
five ribbons with toys at- 
tached. This belt is fast- 
ened at the back, leaving 
the toys within easy reach. 


gether on the wrong side and 
turn. Plait the edges separately 
and finish the hard center with 


a bow. Cut an opening along 
the edge of the round, and but- 
tonhole-stitch the sides of the 
ribbon 
loops and two bows as shown. 


Opening. Finish with 





A dust cap is made of 
a square of dimity gath- 
ered at opposite sides. 
The gathered part cov- 
ers the back of the head. 
A straight band is sewed 
about the front and 
turned half-way back. 






A little sewing-case of 
kid or chamois may be 
made in the form of a 
half-cirele, lined with 
silk. The kid is cut in 
the form of a half-cirele. 
The silk is laid upon the 
kid and bound with a 
narrow ribbon of the 
same shade. From the 
center outward feather- 
stitch with silk. A small 
pouch pocket large 
enough to hold small 
spools of silk or little 
reels of thread may be 
made by box-plaiting a 
piece of silk and gather- 
ing a little at the bottom. 
A needle-book, a pocket 
for small spools, a nar- 
row pocket for scissors 
and one for pins may be 
sewed tothe inside. At- 
tach ribbons, fold the 
sides inward as shown. 


Sleeve-protectors can be made from 
figured handkerchiefs. Cut the cor- 
ners as shown in the diagram. The 
center forms the sleeve, which is to 
be shaped at the wrist by cutting off 
the point, and the corners make the 
cuffs. This cuff is made by seaming 
front and back, cutting off the points 
at the width of the wrist opening. Sew 
round the wrist and turn back. It is 
best to choose white handkerchiefs 
of medium size with a fancy border. 


A ease for spool, thimble and small scissors is 
made of three pieces of pasteboard shaped like 
the above pattern, covered with silk and sewed 
together on twoedges. This forms a small, closed 
ease. Press the ends to open the case. 


fancy-work or small trinkets. 


handle and in lines round the outside. 




















An inexpensive work-basket may be made of pasteboard covered with cretonne. 
The five sections, with handle, are covered separately and sewed together, over and 
over, as shown. The handle is cut the length of the basket when opened. 
and needle-book are sewed to the sides. 
through which to tie ribbons and draw the basket into shape. 
packed for travelling, as it can be laid flat, and then drawn up quickly to hold a bit of 
The cretonne selected should have a small figure ora vine 
running lengthwise, and the basket is prettier if the pattern runs narrow across the 
Pockets for spools may be added if desired. 
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A covering for a waist or gown is 
made from a square of cheese-cloth. 
Turn a hem about two inches wide. 
Cut a hole in the center to slip over 
the hook. Buttonhole the edge. The 
square may be as large as desired. 
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For a sewing-apron, take one 
breadth of goods a yard square, 
turn up enough to form a pocket. 
Hem the sides together, and gather 
into a band. Strings may be added 
if desired, and the large pocket 
stitched through the center to form 
two. May be made of black silk. 





To make a kimono, select four large figured 
handkerchiefs. Sewtwo of these together and 
lay the other two on them, and join at the top 
to within about four inches of the center seam. 


Fold back two corners for a collar. If large 
handkerchiefs cannot be obtained, small ones 
may be used by keeping to the shape. 





Small brass rings are attached at the corners 
This basket is easily 











A cushion 












A pincushion is made from a 
small strainer by lining the bowl 
with figured cretonne, and filling 
with rice. A flat cover of paste- 
board is sewed over the back. 
Finish with a ruffle of ribbon and 
bows. Wind handle with ribbon. 





CTE 


A call card is conve- 
nient to hang near the 
telephone. Cover a heavy, 
smooth cardboard with a 
band of figured ribbon one 
halfits width. Finish with 
narrow loop and bow. 
Write numbers at the side. 


























A convenient stationery case is 
made of linen. Take a strip eigh- 
teen inches long by nine inches 
wide. Fold up at the ends to 
make pockets three inches deep. 
Stitch one of these through the 
center to form two pockets, and 
bind along the edge. Another 
small strip is attached to one 
pocket tohold stamps. Bind with 
braid, and place a pencil under 
two loops of ribbon in the center. 
The whole folds over once. 
























A needle-case in the 
form of a bell is made 
from two pieces of paste- 
board covered with lin- 
en. Flannel leaves are 
laid between, and these 
are sewed together at 
the top. Ribbon is used 
for loops and bows. 
Dots of silk may be em- 
broidered on the linen. 





To make a handkerchief- 
case, take two pieces of paste- 
board four and one-quarter 
inches square. Cover each 
one first with Canton flannel, 
then with pretty striped or 
flowered ribbon. Get nine 
inches of elastic, one-quarter 
of an inch wide, and one and 
one-half yards of double-faced 
satin ribbon, one inch wide. 
The white ribbon forms a 
puffed band, and the remain- 
ing yard is used for a bow. 





A little work-bag is made 
from one of the figured cot- 
ton handkerchiefs. Takea 
box plait across the center 
of the handkerchief two 
and three-quarters inches 
wide. Fold the box plait 
in, bringing the edges of 
the handkerchief together 
so that it takes the shape 
of a short, wide bag. Sew 
the two sides at the inner 
edge of the hem, just 
catching the edge of the 
box plait, and leaving the 
rest free to form the bot- 
tom of the bag. Catch- 
stitch the top of the bag, 
and make a small vertical 
buttonhole at each of the 
four corners. Run a nar- 
row ribbon through the 
catch - stitch, and double, 
bringing it out through the 
buttonholes. Add bows. 
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WHEN you 
have actually 
tried Barrington Hall _ ia. 
Coffee you will agree with us and others that it is 
the only coffee to drink. Barrington Hall is not 
just one more high-grade coffee which differs from 
others only a bit in the blend, but it is 


Vastly Different in 
Two Vital Points. 


IT IS STEEL-CUT, not ground or mashed, as in 
ordinary grinding, but clean cut by steel knives into 
—— pacigins, premayving 1 ine i berry. 
very granule being of equal size is even yanpe, 
dodiainn rich, "smooth" coffee. Our steel-cut 
process (patented) does not rob the berry of caff 
the rich, aromatic, appetizing oil, as old- Cchiahed 
grinding does, and so Barrington Hall Coffee pro- 
duces nearly one-half more coffee, besides being 
twice as good. 
IT IS CLEAN COFFEE. By out geymntie 
i 1 from the 


injurious tannin-bearing chaff is remov: 
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inside of the berry. Of so great importance is 
the removal of the coffee chaff that experienced 
‘ee-roasters everywhere have spent thousands of 
3 dollars for machinery to remove it from the outside. 
, It has never been removed from the inside of the 
y , where it really abounds, until our discovery of 
the steel-cut process. It is the tannin that " hurts," 
%, brings indigestion, etc. The more removed the 
% better, and thousands testify by personal letters to 
the healthfulness and to the delicious pure, clean 
coffee flavor of Barrington Hall. In spite of ¢ 
at advantages and the real economy in its use, 
arrington Hall sells for 35 cts. and 40 cts. a pound, 
according to the locality. Never sold in bulk but 
in sealed tins. If your grocer will not supply you, 
let us tell you where to get it. 


CAUTION: Baker's Barrington Hall is the 
only genuine Steel-Cut Coffee. Avoid so-called 
imitations. We roast, steel-cut and pack in 
Sealed Tins by machinery at our factories. 





“COPY THIS COUPON. 
Address nearest point. 
BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers, 


238 No. 2d St., 113 Hudson St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free sample can of Barrington 
Hall Coffee and booklet, "The Secret of Good 
Coffee"; in consideration | give herewith my 
grocer’s name and name of paper. 


——— TELEPHONY 


offers you a tangible opportunity to better yourself. 
If you desire to engage in more pleasant, interest- 
ing, better paying work, this is your chance to take 
the first step. Let us show you how to sell your 
services at the highest prices. Write us, mention- 
ing this advertisement, and receive FREE our 200- 
page handbook describing our 60 courses in 
EERING. 
This first step costs you nothing. Write now. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 
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' MENTION YOUTH'S COMPANION. NOV. 15, '06 
WIZARD Niekel-pitd 
REPEATING 5 in. tong 


Pat’d 


LIQUID PISTOL Vea 


Will stop the most vicious dog & 

(or man) without permanent in- ) 
jury. Perfectly safe to carry 2 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots 
in one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50 cents. 

Rubber-covered Holsters 6 cents extra. 
Parker, Stearns & Co., 228 South Street, New York, U. 8. A. 


od AN IDEAL GIFT 





At your dealer's 


or direct at “tot ae 8 
, for Christmas for a boy or girl is the 


Lowest “trish Mail” Touring Car. The child 
r will enjoy running it, and it fur- 
a a > , nishes just the exercise needed 






to develop fully every muscle. 


“IRISH MAIL” 


cars are strong, speedy and 

safe. Geared like an auto and 
with rubber tires. Insist on 
the “Irish Mail." The name 
is on the seat and it is guar- 
anteed by maker 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Go., 52 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson. Indiana. 


SK US HOW WE 
Give this Chair 


and nearly 1000 other nice€& 
things for the home with orders 
for groceries—tea, coffee, soaps ff 
pure foods, extracts rhu 

ete. Send for our 2¢ 


Patented. 
Write to-day 
for catalogue. 



















ostal will do. 


ustin Ave., Dept.52 » Chicago 7 


1 Blizzard Proof 


Outside texture so closely woven it 
resists wind and wear alike. Li 
with wool fleece that defies the cold. 
Snap fasteners, riveted poc 


PARKER’S 
Arctic Jacket 


“Arctic” Trade Mark Registered. 
Better than an overcoat for facing 
cold and work together. Warm, dur- 
able,comfortable. Ask your dealer, 
or sent postpaid on receipt of $2.85, 
JOHN H. PARKER, “4 A; 
265 James St., Malden, Mass. - 


h 
Save $10.” A 











































CURRENT EVENTS 











bien Rights of Japanese in the United 

| States are involved in a question which | 
has arisen at San Francisco. ‘The board of | 
education of that city, acting under a state | 
law which directs the establishment of sepa- 

rate schools for children of Oriental parentage, 

has established such a school, and made man- | 
| datory the attendance there of Japanese as | 
| well as of Chinese children. The Japanese | 
keenly resent this discrimination against thelr 
children, and the incident has created a very 

unpleasant impression in Japan, which is pe- | 
culiarly sensitive just now to the treatment 

accorded to its subjects abroad. ‘The Japanese 

press has commented angrily upon the affair ; 

and the Japanese government, through its am- 

bassador at Washington, has formally remon- | 
strated, and has demanded for Japanese in the 
United States the right to equal treatment with 

American citizens which is expressly guaranteed 

| by the treaty of 1894. 


Difficult Situation.—The situation is) 
difficult because, while school regulations 
are a matter of local concern with which, ordi- 
| narily, the national government has nothing to 
do, the resentment aroused by such incidents 
is directed against the whole country, and might 
easily impair the friendly relations existing 
between the two peoples... As in the case of 
certain Italians who were lynched at New 
Orleans some years ago, it is difficult to make 
a foreign government understand that the gov- 
ernment of the United States, while it is ac- 
countable under treaties for the treatment given 
' to foreign subjects, is sometimes unable to give 
| them adequate protection for want of jurisdiction 
| in local matters. A test case has been made at 
| San Francisco, and application has been made 
| to the United States Circuit Court for an injune- 
| tion to compel the reinstatement of one of the 
| excluded Japanese, on the ground that the action 
| of the board of education is in violation of the 
| treaty with Japan, and therefore unconstitu- 
tional. The President has sent Secretary Met- 
| calf, a Californian, to San Francisco to make 
| an investigation. - 





} FN giny-wegnaen Accident.—A three-car train 
of the new electric service of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad between Camden and Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, on Sunday, October 28th, 
left the tracks while running over a trestle 
across ‘‘Thoroughfare’’ creek, and after bump- 
| ing over the joists for 50 or 60 yards, plunged 
| over the side into 30 feet of water. The passen- 
gers were shut in the cars, for the connecting 
vestibules were tightly closed. Of those in the 
first two cars none escaped. Some of those in 
the third car were saved. Altogether 59 were 
drowned. a 
he French Cabinet has decided that, if 
the clergy persist in their present attitude 
of resistance to the separation law, the property 
and revenues of the churches will be confiscated 
December 11th, but the churches will remain 
open for public worship during the ensuing year 
before the law goes finally into effect. Special 
legislation will be sought from parliament to 
meet the situation thus created. 


& 





| 
nrest in India. — Native discontent in | 

India has recently attained such propor- 
tions as to occasion some solicitude. In Bengal 
special offense has been taken by the natives at 
the action of the Indian government in cutting 
that great province in two, for convenience of 
administration. Throughout India there is 
| agitation among the Mohammedans, which ap- 
pears to be partly religious and partly political 
in its origin. Recently an influential depu- 
tation of Mohammedans, representing every 
province, presented an address to Lord Minto, 
Viceroy of India, setting forth the grievances 
and aspirations of the Mohammedans of India, 
and especially their claim to a fair share in 
any modified system of representation that might 
be contemplated. Lord Minto promised all 
reasonable aid to the desires of the deputation, 
and ascribed their ambitions not to disloyalty, | 
but to the spread of education. 


h | 
pratamenneties Rockwood Hoar, Re- | 
publican member of Congress from the 3d | 
Massachusetts district, died November 1st, aged 
51 years. Mr. Hoar was a lawyer, and a son 
of the late Senator Hoar. | = 
He was district attorney | 
for the middle district of | 
Massachusetts prior to his | 
| election to Congress in 1904. | 
ther Recent 
Deaths. — Gathorne 
Gathorne-Hardy, first Earl 
'of Cranbrook, for many 
| years a leader of the Con- 
| servative party in England 
| and a member of the Derby === 
|and Disraeli ministries, died October 30th, aged 
92.—Bishop Isaac Lea Nicholson, of the | 
Episcopal diocese of Milwaukee, died October | 
| 30th, aged 62. 
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Rockwood Hoar. 1] 
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one-sided education, 
use it. The “Da 


smoke, no noise, and perfectly safe in the hands of any boy. 


Other Daisy Models, - - - - - 


Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or delivered 
from ba | 
“Daisy” boo 
DAISY MFG. CO., 288 Union Street, Plymouth, Mich. 


Lord Roberts, the celebrated “Bobs,’”’ Commander-in-Chief of the Army of 
Great Britain, has expressed high admiration of American marksmanship, and 
urges his fellow countrymen to follow American methods by teaching 

their boys when young to practise target-shooting. id, “Rifle- 







He said 
shooting is a sport,—a game attractive in itself,—a national pastime and 
a patriotic duty.” 


f you want to give your boy an all-round training 

give him a DAISY AIR RIFLE, and 
sy”’ is a real gun modeled after the latest hammerless 
and shoots accurately, using compressed air instead of powder. No 










not merely a 
teach him to 







1000-Shot Daisy, an automatic magazine rifle, $2.00. 
$1.00 to $1.75. 






The 






anywhere in the United States on receipt of price. 
telling all about them free; write for it. 
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ing. The style illustrated is known as our ‘No. 12 A, price $29.75. 
Our limited space does not permit of a full description. 
only a few leading specialties. 


3. Positive Automatic Take-Up. 


y 5. Ball-Bearing Shuttle Lever. 
A We allow the purchaser thirty days in which to test the Machine, and A 
1'¢) also warrant the Machine for ten years. ft) 
% Send at once for a descriptive book- ‘4 
2 let and a sample of stitching done on YY 
(fj the Machine. is 
<4 If we can fill your order for a New <4 
JZ) Companion within ten days, the Ma- Ay 
\s chine should reach any point in the \s 
w= country, not excepting even the Pacific ‘4 
WZ coast, before Christmas. Y, 
i‘ 
SU 
YY A Full Set of Attachments, 
WY Needles and Accessories are 
xv included with each Machine. \ 

* 
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a) 


The cut shows our new 
Writing -desk Cabinet, 
chiffonier style. We be- 
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N 

4 

‘ 

: 

lieve it is one of the ; 
most sumptuous sewing S 
machines ever designed. : 
The drop cover, which } 
is shown in the cut y 
raised, has partitions for 9X 
stationery and _ corre- 41 
spondence, etc. ZY 
The woodwork is of yp 
the choicest quartered 7] 


» 


ae Me / me a) 


oak, latest finish, piano 


~\e 


polish. The pullson the 
door are solid brass. 5 
The act of raising and fy 
turning over the leaf (ys 
automatically elevates (J) 


the head of the Machine 
in the position for sew- 


ap. 


We mention 
They are: 


1. Automatic Tension Releaser. 
2. Ball-Bearing Drive-Wheel and Pitman. 
4. Positive Disk Tension. 










































vs vs 
4 We pay all freight charges east of % 
Ys Colorado. Our prices range from Y 
Bs \ 
@ s$ $ y 
§ °19.00 to °29.75 Y 
if is 
‘4 ‘4 
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4 Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. / 
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Ik know you wish for 
ii E L-O 
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WS 


Jell-O is well worth wishing for. It 
is such a delicate, delightful, dainty des- 
sert, so appetizing, so pleasing to the 
eye and tempting to the palate, so pure 
and wholesome, so easily prepared. 
ye | stir contents of one package into 

int of boiling water. When cold it 
wi 1 be ready to serve. Every package 


Approved by the Pure 


Food Commissioners, 


and so stamped. 
thing? 

Beware of dangerous imitations claim- 
ing to be just as g hey may under- 
mine your health. ‘Insist on getting 
Jell-O when you ask for it. 

Six flavors. 10 cents per package at | 
all grocers. 


Illustrated Recipe Book Free, 


showing many ways of preparing dainty 
desserts easily and economically from | 
Jell-o. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland, 1905. 


Leaflet in each package, telling how 


to get fancy Aluminum Jelly Molds at 
cost of postage and packing. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 


=> Le Roy, N. TF oy 
- —. 





Is purity worth any- 



































ANY COPPER | 


or metal surface kept bright and free from rust or 
tarnish by using ‘‘3in One” Oil. “3 in One” sinks 
into the pores of the metal, forming an imper- 
ceptible, protecting overcoat that defies the cor- 
roding action of weather or water, indoors or out. 
Try on brass beds, bath-room fixtures, gas ranges, 
steel tools, bicycles, guns, black iron storm doors, 
door plates. Sold in all stores—two size bottles. 
Generous sample free by G.W. COLE COMPANY, 
139 Broacoway, NEW YORK City. Ask for free 
dictionary, too. 


For Boys ana Girls 


$500% 


OFFERED BY THE MAKERS OF THE 


FLEXIBLE FLYER 


The Sled that Steers 


The swiftest, safest, strongest sled ever invent- 
The fastest sled for boys. The only sled girls 
ean properly control. Steering without dragging 
the feet lets it go full speed—saves its cost in shoes 
the first season—prevents wet feet, colds and 
doctors’ bills. Made of second growth wifite ash 
and steel—built to last. We want your father, 
mother and friends to under- . 
stand all about this sled, so we 
offer this money for doing some 
easy errands. Write to us and 
say, “I want to enter for the 
prizes,”’ sign your name and 
address. We will tell you 
what to do. 


MODEL SLED FREE. 


Our cardboard model sled 
will show you just how it works, 
and give you lots of fun. 
Sent free by mail with 
illustrated booklet giving 
Sull information regard- 
ing sizes and prices. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., 
Box 1100C. Phila., Pa., 


Patentees and M 
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|that a hymenopterous 
| ranthomelanane, makes a practice of sucking 
| the eggs of the elm-beetle. 


| contents. Afterward the tetrastichus utilizes 


| by the last statement, but Doctor Marchal is 


| four of the order of diatoms. 
of Ong and of Tignaga animal forms begin to 
|appear, feeding upon the diatoms. 


|of the time on the shore, preferring muddy 


| shown that fine pearls are not thus produced, 
| but only pearly concretions. 
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COMPANION. 
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yee Egg-Baters.—According to Dr. P. 
Marchal, some insects are as fond of eggs 
for food as human beings are. He has observed | 
insect, Tetrastichus | 
It first perforates 
them with a small hole, and then swallows the 


the emptied egg-shell by depositing its own 
eggs within. It might be supposed that the 
primary object of the operation was that implied 


confident that the eating of the egg is a no less 
important motive. ® 

rigin of Lake Life.—Interesting studies 

have lately been made by Miss Rina Monti 
on the earliest forms of life appearing in Alpine 
lakes. One of these, the Lake of the Seracs, 
has been created within human memory, and 
it seems to justify the statement that the first 
living forms inhabiting lakes are of a vegetable 
nature. Only five living species are found in 
the Lake of the Seracs, all of them plants, and 
In the older lakes 





The first | 
two steps in the populating of a lake, according 
to Miss Monti’s conclusions, are, first, the ap- 


| pearance of diatoms absorbing carbonic acid 


dissolved in the water, and second, the appear- 
ance of simple animal organisms, such as rhizo- 
pods, whose nourishment depends upon the | 
preéxisting vegetable forms. Geologists have 
supposed that the first living forms in the) 
oceans were vegetable. 

S 


5 en Jumping Fish of India.—Among | 


the curiosities of nature in the Asiatic 
world are the little jumping fish, belonging to 
the species Gobius, which may be seen at 
many places on the coast of India, and particu- 
larly near Bombay. They pass the larger part | 
| 





places, where they pursue their prey, consisting | 
of flies and small crabs and other crustaceans, 
by leaps performed with the aid of their fins 
and tails. They are extremely shy, and their 
singularly prominent eyes afford them a good | 
look round as they lie quietly on the shore in | 
the intervals between their chases after prey. 
Moving quickly with little jumps, they are not 
themselves easily captured. ‘They are some- 
times used by fishermen for living bait, and are 
also sold in the markets. 

& 


he Rain in the Woods.—The lamentable 

effects of the general destruction of forests 
are now sufficiently recognized in all civilized | 
countries. Such destruction invites devastating 
floods in mountain streams and causes the sur- 
rounding land to dry up. Forests act like vast 
condensing screens. They preserve a moist 
atmosphere about them, attenuate the force of 
torrential downfalls, promote a more gradual 
melting of the snow in early spring, and protect 
the soil against too rapid evaporation. And 
yet the manner in which forests act their beneti- 
cent part is not exactly such as might be sup- 
posed. ‘They prevent a large part of the rain 
that falls from reaching the soil at all. It is 


RAT-A-TAT-TAT. 


| aged; 








estimated that in European climates the forests | 
evaporate directly, or transpire physiologically, | 
four-fifths of the rain that falls upon them. | 
Thus the forest atmosphere is no less important | 
than the forest soil in equalizing the climatic | 
conditions of a country. | 
® 

he Origin of Pearls.—Three principal 

hypotheses have been offered to account for 
the origin of pearls. According to one, they | 
arise from secretions caused by the presence of | 
some foreign object, such as a grain of sand, | 
within the shell of the oyster. But it has been 


Another theory is 
that pearls are the result of disease in the oyster. 
The third hypothesis, sustained by Monsieur 
Seurat of the Oceanographic Museum of Monaco, 
is that the origin of pearls is to be ascribed to | 
the presence of a parasite. The species of | 


| parasite differs with the species of oyster, but | 
| this mode of origin, Monsieur Seurat believes, 
| is general with all fine pearls. 


To restore the | 
luster of a ‘‘dead’’ pearl the outer tarnished | 
envelopes may be removed with acids. Thus | 
the effect produced upon a tarnished pearl by 
causing a fowl to swallow it is accounted for 


| by the dissolvent action of the gastric juice. 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve Hoarse- 
ness and cure Coughs. Invaluable to ee snd | 
Singers. Free from opiates. 


TELEGRAPH 


Railroads. Total cost, tuition, Ta oman, é6months, 
91, can be reduced. Home study also. Catalog free. 
IDGE’S INSTITUTE, May 8t., VALPARAISO, INDIANA 








“Operators Needed : | 


Our fe hoa om endpres: dby 
Co. 





New Game for boys and girls, young 3 and middle- 
too exciting for old folks. nore fan than at 
Finnegan’s Wake. & PIECES IN NEAT BOX 
B. M. Gerardin, 64 Wayne At City, N ide 


STATIONARY ENGINEERING | 


There is a simple, unique way for you to prepare 
for a better position. If you wish to earn 
more money and command a position of greater 
i. onsibility, we can show you how to secure 
et us advise you at our . Write us, men- 
; ad this adv., and receive FREE our age 
handbook describing our 60 courses in all 
NGINEERING. Education is the power that 
eeps the pe of business moving. srengtnen 
your position in the business world. 
AMERICAN L OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, m. 
MENTION YOUTHS COMPANION, NOV, 16, °08 


COFFEE IMPORTERS 
PUBLISH A BOOK ABOUT COFFEE. 


There has been much discussion as to Coffee 
and Postum lately, so much in fact that some of 
the coffee importers and roasters have taken to 
type to promote the sale of their wares and check | 
if possible the rapid growth of the use of Postum | 














| Food Coffee. 


“Coffee as a Medicine” and advocates its use as 
such. 

Here is an admission of the truth, most impor- 
tant to all interested. 

Every physician knows, and every thoughtful 
person should know, that habitual use of any 
“medicine” of the drug-stimulant type of coffee or 


| 
| 
In the coffee importers’ book a chapter is headed 
| 


| whisky quickly causes irritation of the tissues 


and organs stimulated and finally sets up disease 
in the great majority of cases if persisted in. It 
may show in any one of the many organs of the 
body and in the great majority of cases can be 
directly traced to coffee in a most unmistakable 
way by leaving off the active irritant—coffee—and | 
using Postum Food Coffee for a matter of 10 days. 
If the result is relief from nervous trouble, dys- 
pepsia, bowel complaint, heart failure, weak eyes, | 
or any other malady set up by a poisoned nervous | 
system, you have your answer with the accuracy 
of a demonstration in mathematics. 
“There’s a reason” for Postum. 








BUY DIRECT FROM THE MILLS 


- An Elegant and Sensible 
Xmas Gift for the Baby. 


of Sled Rebes | solve 
t ve, but 


Pioneer fae Carriage 
oo poe of yet 


handsome, hy by a 



















white wee Oe aieth “jined -—* warm eider-down, edged wit 
fine felt in white, pink or bl e; soft as down, impervi 
| cold and preferable to fur robes, as they are stri 

and can be easily wash 

ed. “Pioneer’’ robes pr« 

tect the baby’s neck and 

shoulders as well as the 

body, as they have a spe 

cially designed ake a 

opening for the oo 

head. Three tte « Ad 

Styles and sizes é +j 

| at special in a 

troductory P 

prices tv. 


1.—Baby Carriage or Sled Robe 
size 30 x 38 inches at - - 
2.—Robe, made with poc ket for 
"ade and limbs, size 30 x 38 in. at 
No. 3.—Double robe with pocket, same 
as illustrated, the most luxurious 
Baby Robe made, size 30 x 58in. at 


Doll Robes, similar in design, material 
and make to our No.1 Robe, special at $1.00. 

FREE—As a special introductory offer we 
will send with every order for a $12.00 Baby 
Robe received prior to December 20, one Doll 
Robe, as above, absolutely free. 


nia $5.00 
7.50 


12.00 














* Pioneer " Baby Robes are the product of our own factory and 
guaranteed to be superior to all others in design, value and 
durability If your dealer cannot supply you, we will ship the 
robe direct upon receipt of price, express prepaid 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
State color of trimming and size desired ADDRESS DEPT. A 


PIONEER WOOLEN MILLS, Detroit, Mich. 
Manufacturers of Fur Cloth and Robes. 


Leaks Mount Birds 


by mailto 

and animals. Fascinating work for Men, 
Women and Boys. Quickly learned in your 
own home. Satisfaction guaranteed or no 
tuition fee. Save your fine specimens. Dec 
orate home and den. Highly profitable 
business or side line. Fine We todeg and 
taxidermy magazine free. Write — 
N. W. School SS ee 9E, Omaha, N 





Catalog 
Free 











In a letter recently received, a 
mother wrote us: 


“From the time we gave the first 
bottle of Mellin’s Food, baby began 
improving; the change for the bet- 
ter was almost instantaneous. 

“If other mothers want healthy 
babies, all they have to do is to 
get Mellin’s Food and the little, 
blue book, ‘The Care & Feedin 
of Infants,’ follow directions, an 
they will be all right.” 


May we send a Sample Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food and “ the little, blue 
book” to you? Write us to-day 
for them; they are Free. You 
will be glad to have them. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 





Mellin’s Food 
for the Baby 


This is a picture of Stanley H. Wilson, Buffalo, 
N.Y. He was raised on MELLIN’S FOOD. 





















A Kalanmazes | 


Direct 


They last a lifetime— 


ready for business— 


represented— 


We want to 
prove to you 
that you can- 
not buy a bet- 
ter stove or 
range than the 
Kalamazoo at any price. 

e want to show you how and 
why you save from 20% to 40% in 
buying direct from our factory. 

If you think $5, or §10, or $40 
worth 
Saving 


Radiant Base Burner 
High Grade Parlor 
Heater for Hard Coal 
csiumeteemaetetniean 





All 





ing easy. 


“Kalamazoos” are fuel savers.— 

Economical in all respects— 

They are low in price and high in quality— 

They are easily operated and quickly set up and made 


Buy from the actual manufacturer— 
Your money returned if everything is not 


You keep in your own pocket the dealers’ and jobbers’ 
profits when you buy a Kalamazoo, 


We Pay the Freight 





Kalamazoo 
Stoves and ranges are 
fitted with patent oven 


Thermometer 
makes baking and roast- 


to You” 


exactly as 





All Kalama- 
zoo stoves and 
ranges are guar- 
anteed under a 
binding, legal and thoroughly re- 
sponsible $20,000 bond to be exact- 
ly as represented. 

All stoves blacked, polished and 
ready for immediate use when you 
receive them, 

You won't need the help of an 
expert to set them up in your home, 


Oak Stove Heater 
For all kinds of fuel 


cook 


which 










then decide 


fuel. 
Sold on 
proval Test. 


Royal Steel Ran; 
For all kinds oft, 





SEND POSTAL 
FOR CATALOGVE NO. 253 


Examine our complete line of stoves 
and ranges for all kinds of fuel; 
the high quality; 
our prices with others and 


actual manufacturers and save 

all middlemen’s profits. 
Catalog shows 267 styles 

and sizes for all kinds of 

Write now. 

300 Days Ap- 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 


Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 


note 
compare 


to buy from 





Handsomely Nickeled Monarch Cast 
lron Range. Forall kinds of fuel. 





















THE YVOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustra 


1 ted 
weekly paper fc $ sub- 


r all the family. 8 8 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. y 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





S’S DANCE. 
his distressing affection, 
called in medical terms 

chorea, is a nervous malady 
of early life. It is most fre- 
quent in children twelve or 
thirteen years old; before 
five and after twenty it is 
rare. 

Girls are affected more 
frequently than boys, nearly in the proportion of 
three to one. 

What the essence of the disease is physicians 
do not yet know. Some think it consists in an 
undue irritability of that portion of the nervous 


ST. VITU 





system which has to do with muscular contraction, | 


others that it is due to fatigue or exhaustion of 
the nerves. The principal symptom of chorea is 
an involuntary contraction of certain muscles, 
commonly those of the face, neck and arms, giving 
rise to irregular movements of the head and arms, 
coupled with grimaces. In severe cases the 
muscles of the trunk and the legs are also affected, 


so that the sufferer is unable to walk, and even | 


rolls and tosses about in the bed. 

The constant movements give rise to an intense 
and painful fatigue. Sometimes the spasmodic 
twitching of the tongue and the muscles con- 
cerned in the act of swallowing interferes with 
the taking of food, and the patient suffers from 
semistarvation. Sleep is prevented or disturbed, 
although when sleep does occur the movements 
usually cease. In the milder forms there may be 
only slight twitchings of the muscles of the face, 
the patient seeming only to be “making faces” at 
people. 

The disease often, although not always, follows 
an attack of rheumatism, or it may be occasioned 
by a fright or some other shock to the nervous 
system. Eye-strain is believed to be a cause in 
some cases. It is sometimes imitative in char- 
acter, being excited by the sight of another child 
who has St. Vitus’s dance, and in this way the 
disease may spread, as by contagion, through a 
school. The strain of school life, with long hours 
of study and insufiicient playtime, seems to be an 
oceasional cause, or at least to predispose to an 
attack. 

The treatment of chorea by drugs is unsatis- 
factory. Some have been extolled as curative, 


but a further trial has usually shown that the | 


recovery was in large measure due to other things. 
Much good can be done by absolute rest in bed in 
au darkened but well-ventilated room, or better 
yet, in a room with all windows open, or actually 
in the open air, darkness being secured by a hood 
drawn over the eyes. Reading and visitors should 
be prohibited. The food should be nourishing 
and digestible. 

Sedative medicines are undoubtedly useful, but 
they must of course be taken only under the phy- 
sician’s supervision. The eyes should always be 
examined and proper glasses fitted before the 
child is allowed to return to study after recovery 
from an attack of chorea. 


® © 


A PATRIOTIC CREW. 


apt. “Hank” Haff, who died recently, was 

known all over the world for his successes 
in the America cup races. It was he who steered 
the Volunteer, the Mayflower and the Vigilant to 
victory. Good skipper as he was, he could not 
have done his work without his crew to give him 
willing and ready support. The getting together 
of the sailors for the Defender is an interesting 
story, and is told by Mr. Burchard in Outing. The 
whole meident is a good proof of the wisdom of 
the old adage that in “unity is strength.” 

Captain Haff’s selection of the Defender’s crew 
was bold and original. The crews of the Amer- 
ican yachts were usually made of a picked-up lot 
of Seandinavians, excellent but miscellaneous. 
They scattered in the winter, and were with great 
difficulty kept together from year to year. 

When the gathering of the Defender’s crew was 
at hand, Captain Haff went to the Maine coast, 
where dwells a race of sailors whose grandfathers 
were afloat in 1812 and before, chasing and over- 
hauling the fleetest of the enemy. On Deer Island 
he attended a town meeting, and called for volun- 
teers to sail the new cup-defender. Then he set 
up his headquarters in a venerable mansion and 
received the aspirants. After much secret dis- 
with the local fathers, the result was 
announced. When the chosen were gathered, 
Captain Haff made a speech to them. 

“I have been told,” he said, “that some of you 
have been mates, even masters of vessels. That 
will not make you fare better in this service. You 
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| will be in the forecastle; you will have to work 
hard, sometimes at night as well as day. There 


is a great deal said of American crews not wanting | 


to obey orders, of jealousies, all hands, in short 
times, wanting to be captain. If any of you have 
the faintest suspicion you will ever feel so, I don’t 
care to go further with you. But if you come with 
me and help me to keep the old cup you will never 
regret it.” 
When Captain Haff had finished the patriarch 
of the island rose and addressed the “‘boys”’ : 
“I think Captain Haff has honored Deer Island. 
If any of you prove unworthy of the place, if any 
are discharged for bad conduct, we don’t want 
ever to see you again. But we feel you will be 
| men and obey orders cheerfully. In that case we 
will give you a warm welcome home.” 
The history of the Defender shows that Deer 
| Island never had to blush for her crew. 
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A DAZZLING PROSPECT. 


poor Mexican laborer who chanced upon pay- 
ore returned after his fortunate find to the 


A 


doorway of his miserable hovel, and sat down to | 
At first, | 


enjoy at leisure the prospect of riches. 
he confided afterward to his old employer, his 
thoughts were hardly thoughts at all; they were 
a vague, delicious, golden vision in which details 
were ignored. After a time, however, it occurred 
to him that he might as well make up his mind 
definitely what he would do with his monéy when 
he got it. 

He could decide upon but one thing, but with 
that he was quite contented. Screens in that 
region were unknown and _ insects troublesome ; 
but he had heard of aremedy. He would apply it 
freely where it was most needed. , 

“When I get my money,” he told himself 
proudly, “I will go to the store and spend it. 
will spend generously. I shall have no need to be 
mean. I will buy fly-paper—good sticky fly-paper. 
Sheets and sheets of it will I buy. Then I will 
return to my house and paper the walls with it, 
and I shall be no more troubled with flies. 

“Ah, saints! but it is indeed a noble thing to be 
the owner of a gold-mine!” 


* © 
NOT WHAT SHE EXPECTED. 


Bom recently made his début as a Sunday- 
school scholar. When he came home, says a 
writer in the New York Evening Post, his father 
and mother waited to hear a report of his experi- 
ences, but Benny evidently was too much dazed 
by them to begin. 


“Well, dear,” said his mother, helpfully, “did 
you say the text?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“And did you remember the story of the lesson ?” 

“Ves, mother. I said it all off by heart.” 

“And did you put your penny into the basket ?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

Benny’s mother caught him up and hugged him 
ecstatically. 

“Oh, you little precious!” 
teacher must have been so proud! 
yast loved you. She said something to you, didn’t 
she?” 

“Ves, mother.” 

“T knew it!’ with a proud glance at Benny’s 
| father over Benny’s head. “Come, darling, tell 

mother what the teacher said to mother’s little 
man. 

“She said for me to bring two cents next 
Sunday.” 


she said. “Your 
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PROMPT ACTION NECESSARY. 


es this Lawyer Sharpley?” asked the caller, 
The man in the swivel chair admitted that he was 
Mr. Sharpley, and also that he saw the lump. 

“Yes, it is quite noticeable,” said the caller, 
with a cheerful smile. “I got it a couple of days 
ago, while I was stepping on a street-car. The 
motor-man started too soon, and he made me hit 
my jaw against the side of the car. I thought at 
first that it had broken the bone, but it hadn’t 
quite. It hurt me awfully, though, and I want 
you to bring suit against the company for dam- 
ages.” 





I know she | 


who appeared with a big lump on his jaw. | 


“I am very busy just now,” said the lawyer, | 


“but I can take it up for you in the course of 
three or four days.”’ 

“That won’t do at all.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because,” answered the caller, hesitatingly, 
“that might be too late. 
smaller every day.” 
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SANDERS’ MEASURE. 


M’ Simons did not rise from his chair behind 
the air-tight stove in the sitting-room when 
his wife hurried in and told him that Abel Sanders 
| was in the kitchen and wanted to see him. 


“What d’you let him in for?” he asked, re- 
proachfully. 
| “He wants to buy a hoss, that’s why,’ replied 
Mrs. Simons. 
I hadn’t.” 
“No, I wouldn’t,” Mr. Simons said, as he re- 
luctantly rose. “I know Sanders’ size. I can’t 
do business with him. He wants a cheap hoss. 
And I ain’t got anything I can sell less than four- 
teen dollars.” 


SEE THEM SCATTER! 
t takes a canny Scot to disperse a turbulent 
crowd without reading the riot act. A street 
preacher in a West-of-Scotland town called a 


The lump is getting 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





“You'd have made a great to-do if | 


| passing policeman, says a writer in the London | 


Daily News, and complained about being annoyed 
' by a certain portion of the audience. 
| to have the objectionable persons removed. 
“Weel, ye see,” said the officer, thoughtfully, 
“it would be deefficult for me tae spot them; but 
| I'll tell ye what I’d dae if I were you.” 
“What?” eagerly inquired the preacher. 
“Just ga roun’ wi’ the hat!’ 
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REMODELED. 
fter being injured by a bull of peculiarly savage 
temper, John Wesson was under a doctor’s 
sare for a considerable time, and thereby incurred 
a heavy bill for medical attendance. 


When he was almost well one of his old friends 
who had called upon him said he congratulated 
| him on looking so well after such a long illness. 
| “Looking well!’”? echoed John. “I should be 
looking well. There’s been one hundred and fifty 
dollars spent in repairs on me lately, and I’m not 
| finished yet!” 


He asked | 
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SANATIVE SHAVING. 
A New Method Which Makes Shaving a 
Pleasure to Men with 
Tender Skins. 

Cutieura Soap (Medicinal and Toilet) is a luxury for 
shaving. It possesses in a moditied form all the emol- 
lient, sanative and antiseptic properties of Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure, while supplying a firm, 
moist, non-drying, creamy and fragrant lather. This 





| up-to-date method of shaving dispenses with the 


shaving mug, prevents irritation and inflammation of 
the skin and hair glands, is most agreeable and com- 
forting, and makes frequent shaving a pleasure rather 
than a discomfort. Full directions wrapped around 
each cake of soap. [Adv. 


‘THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA | 
BULLETIN 


WINSLOW'S 
Skates 


Club, Hockey, Racing, Figure and 
Rink Skates. Your next pair should 
be Winslow’s. All models, all sizes. 


A full line at dealers. Jf not, we will supply 
direct. Write for free illustrated catalogues. 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 
N. ¥. Office, 84-86 Chambers St. Worcester, Mass. 
London Office, 8 Long Lane, E. C. 





Address Dr. Hayes, Dept. Y, Buffalo, N.¥. 

















COFFEE ON 
THE RANGE 


And Have ' 
Better Coffee 


Distillation assures delicious cof- 
fee. All good, none of the bitter 

taste of boiled coffee, a wholesome, 

filtered infusion when made ina 


METEOR 


Circulating 
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=" Coffee Percolater 






= Ce § boiling water is created and 
a filtered through the coffee, 
the grounds never enter- 
ing the reservoir contain- 
ing the filtered coffee. The 
result isa clear, healthful, 
delicious beverage — no 
waste of coffee— 

A Saving of One-Third. 
Over 100 styles and sizes, at a 
dealers. Our handsome book No. 
“1rl2”? “The Chafing Dish ” cons 
. 4 tainingmany valuable recipes sent 
free on request. 

y MANNING, BOW MAN & 00., 
Meriden, Conn, 



















and Hay-Fever. Mailed free on request. | 
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WINTER SUITS 


Made to Order 


$6 to $25 ‘ 


New York Styles. 
STYLE BOOK 


and Samples Free 


Over 100 styles 
and materials from 
which to select. 

Choose your style 
and material, mail 
us your order, and 
in one week we will 
ship the garment to 
you ready to wear, 
a pre- 
paid. 

We cut and make 
your garment es- 
pecially to order for 


_ 





very 
style; there- 
fore it is sure to fit 
and become you. 
Perfect Fit and Satis- 
faction G 
or Money Refunded. We 
take all risk. 
Notwithstanding 
our garments are 
made to order, our 
rices are LOWER than 
asked for the ready- 
made kind. 

Our Style Book lMllustrates and Describes : 
VISITING COSTUMES . . . $6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS .. . $7.50 to $25 
STYLISH SKIRTS ... . . $3.50 to $15 
WINTER COATS ... . . $6.50 to $25 
ULSTERS and RAIN COATS . $8.75 to $20 

We prepay express charges on these garments to 
any part of the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 
to any part of the United 

WE SEND FREE States our New Winter Book of 
New York Fashions, showing the latest styles and con- 
taining our copyrighted measurement chart; also a 
large assortment of Samples of Newest Materials. 
WRITE TO-DAY. You will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Yrs. 



































FOOTBALL 


Vigorous, healthful, muscle-making 
exercise. If you don’t play football 
you miss half the fun of living. Get 
a“D& M” outfit at once and enjoy 
the autumn days. If your dealer 
tries to sell you something 
“just as good” as D & M 


It’s Time 
to Kick. 


Try another dealer 
or send to us. Ask dealer 
for new D & M catalogue. 
DRAPER & MAYNARD, 
Plymouth, H. 
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CARMEL MISSION, founded June 3, 1770, near the famous year- 
round resort, Hotel Del Monte, and one of seven missions pictured in current magazines. 
The Coast Line—Shasta Route—between Los Angeles and Portland via San Francisco, follows 


for five hundred miles El Camino Real, the hundred and thirty-five year old King’s Highway 


of the Franciscan Friars. 


For further pictured information about the scenic side of America, 


address Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific Company, Room O, Union 


Ferry Building, San Francisco. 
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The Naming of Aunt Doris’s 
Children. 






NOV. 15, 1906 








BY LAURA S. PORTOR. 


nest,’’ our old country estate, but ‘‘ Aunt 

Doris’’ lived there still. The city had 
never attracted her. She preferred her log 
cabin at the edge of the pine woods. There 
she had remained with her ten children. I 
had seen only the older children, but the entire 
ten were notable for two things, for ‘‘raisin’,’’ 
as Aunt Doris called it, and for extraordinary 
given names. 

Aunt Doris often declared with pride that 
she had raised them the way my grandmother 
had raised her. 

**T ain’ gwine ter have no fancy raisin’. No, 
ma’am! Dey’s all got good raisin’ an’ ole- 
time raisin’. Dey kin hoe a row er ’taters, an’ 
behave deyselves—dat dey kin. Yas’m! Dey 


P*: years 1 had not been back to ‘‘Crows- 









know dey git swatched ef dey ’oont behave 
deyselves, so dey des a-hankerin’ to behave 
deyselves.’’ 

As to their names, Aunt Doris was famous 
for having chosen the most extraordinary ones, | 
and for using them without abbreviation of any | 








- a GALLAGHER. 

S7- 

THEN SHE RAISED THEM TO HIGH 
HEAVEN. 


kind. There was Marcus ‘‘Cassium’’ Johnson; | 
there was Mattie Belle Malina; there was 
Washington Independence ; there were Cleopatra 
Columbia and Amazilla Lou; there was John 
Randolph Roanoke. Beyond these there were 
others, doubtless as remarkable, which I did 
not know, as some of the children had been 
born and christened after we left the old 
place. 

Aunt Doris and her peculiarities were a kind 
of tradition in our family, and when my brother 
wished to make an especially good after-supper 
story he would recount the names of Aunt 
Doris’s children, quoting some and inventing 

others still more ludicrous. 

“For years we had employed town darkies, 
and had found them unsatisfactory enough, to 
be sure. 

One day my brother suggested that one of 
Aunt Doris’s daughters might be just the one 
for a dining-room maid. Why not? 

‘**They’ve got good raisin’ an’ ole-time 
raisin’,’’? he quoted. ‘‘There are dozens of 
them. Write and tell Aunt Doris to send you 
one.’’ 

I demurred. They were country darkies, 
*‘corn-field darkies,’’ and it would doubtless be | 
difficult to train them to housework. However, | 
as domestic affairs continued to show no better- | 
ment, I consented at last, and wrote to Doris. 

Doris was always famous for going straight 
to any given point. Ina few days I had—not 
a letter, but one of Aunt Doris’s children—a 
girl of sixteen. ‘‘Very probably,’’? my brother 
assured me, ‘‘the pick of the whole ten.’’ 

She was a broad-shouldered, tall girl, healthy 
and good-natured, but very shy and quiet. She 
answered my questions with ‘‘Yas’m, Miss 
Ev’lina.’’ ‘‘Naw’m, Miss Ev’lina’’—the per- 
sonification of shy respect. 

** ‘She’s got good raisin’,’ ’’ said my brother. 

I laugh still as I remember how my brother’s 
after-dinner story was, all in a moment, leagues 
outdone. 

‘*What is your name?’’ I said to the new- 
comer. ‘‘Which of Aunt Doris’s children are | 
you? This is not Mattie Belle Malina, is it?’’ 

She was the picture of meekness, and shifted 
from one foot to the other. 

‘‘Naw’m. My name ’Merican Eagle.’’ 

Aunt Doris’s mania for names had indeed 
carried her far! 

**O my child,’’ I said, and perhaps a little 
sharply, ‘‘of course [I cannot call you that! 

























And your mother never should have called you 
that, either! I shall call you ‘America.’ ’’ 

She glanced at me shyly, even a little fear- 
fully, shifted back to the other foot, and said, 
**Yas’m.’’ 

And America it was from that day forth, 
much to the betterment of my brother’s pet 
story. America was indeed a very monument of | 
patience and ‘‘good raisin’.’’ Had I had any | 
choice in the matter, 1 would even have pre- | 
ferred that she be just a little less submissive, 
or that she show a little more of Aunt Doris’s 
own inimitable spirit; or I would have liked 
to hear her sing even so much as a quavering 
revival hymn or two at her work. But the 
blessings that America bestowed were bestowed 
with shy quietness, and I accepted them with 
gratitude and self-congratulation. 

One fine spring day Aunt Doris herself 
appeared on the scene. She had come up from 
the country without warning. ‘‘Just to see 
how you-alls gettin’ on, Miss Ev’lina.’’ Her 
dark eyes rolled under her good-natured frown, 
searching the horizon for America. I begged 
her to sit down, and she settled herself fatly | 
beside the kitchen table. | 

‘*America is just out yonder in the yard, | 
taking the clothes off the line,’’ I said. ‘‘She | 
will be so surprised and glad to see you. Tom, | 
step to the door and call America.’’ 

My brother stepped to the door, and called: 

‘*America! O America! Come here! Miss 
Evelina wants you! Something very nice!’’ 

Doris rolled her eyes at him over a pair of 
imaginary glasses, raised her head and looked 

at me from under them, thrust out her lower 

lip, and frowned. 
‘**Merikay? Who she? Who ’Merikay? 

’Merikay ain’ no chile o’ mine!’’ 

*‘O Aunt Doris,’’ I said, with some rebuke 
in my voice, and doubtless some apology, ‘‘I 


could not call her the whole name! I really 
could not, you know!’’ 
My brother was at my elbow. ‘‘Aunt 





CLOTHING 
American Boy. 


RoYs Clothing was the foun- 
dation of our business nearly 
fifty years ago. 

It has always been our specialty. 
Consequently, our boys’ styles are 
uniquely adapted to the wants of 
the American Boy, who demands 
a style of his own. 

Our boys’ clothes are built to 
stand boys’ wear, and are a 
standard throughout New Eng- 
land for all-wool fabric and thor- 
ough workmanship. 


The “KNOCKABOUT” 
$6.00 


our well-known Boys’ School 
Suit—is the best School Suit in 
the United States. 
We pay particular attention to 
orders by mail. Measuring blanks 
sent on application. 
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STAMPS ¢ 1000 mixed, 18c.; 100 mixed, 8c.; Cu- 
* ban stamp for two collectors’ names 
Agents wanted. 3% dis. U.S. Album, l8c., post-paid 
BAY STATE STAMP CO., e , Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS Appropriate, Useful and Cheap. 


Send for Description. 


PRESENTS. A. Brand, 235 Washington St. , R.21, Boston. 
The Cambridge School of Nursing. 

Incorporated by leading educators. 9 months’ pre 
parekery and 3 years’ training in all departments of 
Nursing. Students received during Oct. and Nov 
2months’ vacation annually. Apply tothe Principal, 
1000 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


RUNNING WATER 


For Country Estates, 
Farms, Factories, Etc. 


Our system of Tanks and Tank 
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i KH Towers is adaptable toany need. 
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AZ Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
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iS) ON. E. TANK & TOWER CO., 
mal, 112 High St., Boston. 
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FOR STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 
— 






Especially adapted for 
our NewEngland Homes 
) 15 YEARS 

MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


'G Easily Put Into Old Houses. 


ASK FOR CATALOG OF 


SMITH & THAYER CO. 
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‘BOX 3152 -- BOSTON-MASS, 








Doris,’’ he said, ‘‘upon my soul, if you! 











haven’t given your children names that would | 

kill a cat with ten lives! Why didn’t you call 

her Bengal Tiger, and be done with it?’’ 

Doris was speechless before this attack. 

I put my hand out and stopped him. ‘‘O 
Tom, don’t! Listen, Aunt Doris!’’ I begged. 
**We could not call her American Eagle. We 
simply could not. You can call her that at 
home, but you see, here it is different.’’ 

Doris grasped at some invisible truth along 
her calico apron with the fingers of one black 
hand; she licked her black lips in speechless 
excitement; she put her hands on her fat 
knees. Then she raised them to high heaven, 
palms out, wet her lips again, finally found 
voice, and burst out: 

‘*Huh name ain’ ’Merican Eagle! Fo’ de 
Lo’d, Miss Ev’lina! Is you reckon I ain’ got 
no sense? Huh name is Mary Cunneelia. 
Yas’m, dat’s what she name!’’ 

At this juncture America appeared on the 
brick pavement in front of the kitchen door 
with a great armful of snowy, wind-dried | 
clothes. Doris got to her feet, and tilted 
toward her with a kind of warm indignation. 

**Mary Cunneelia, you come right yer! What 
you mean a-lettin’ Miss Ev’lina go an’ call you 
no such name? Ain’ you got no sense? Kain’t | 
you tawk? Er is de ole tawm-cat run off wid | 
yo’ tongue ?”” | 

“‘T ain’ min’ it, mammy,’’ said the patient 
America, looking down at her shoes. 

After that ‘‘America’’ was Mary Cornelia, | 
again much to the betterment of my brother’s | 
now enlarged and revised after-supper story ; 
but it took me quite a little while to get accus- 





tomed to the change, and now and then, from | 


sheer force of habit, I would call her America. 
® © 


RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


ny one in Centerville who secured William 
Hobbs as auctioneer when there was any- 
thing to be sold, from grass to kitchen furniture, 
rested, confident of excellent results. It was 
generally admitted, however, that at the time 
of the sale of the Widow Latham’s effects, which 
included many highly colored landscapes and 
sea views, collected by Captain Latham during | 
his travels, William Hobbs, although he meant | 
well, slightly overstepped the bounds of proba- | 
bility in his remarks. 

‘*Here you have a genuine landscape by one 
of the greatest artists ever known to fame,’’ 
said Mr. Hobbs, displaying a vivid scene in 
which a bright yellow road wound among red | 
and green trees with a bewildering but cheerful 
effect. ‘‘I suppose most of you have heard of 
Corot? If you haven’t, of course you won’t 
say so, but in any case you’ll bid off this 
gem as quick as ever you can. What am | 
offered ?”” 

‘‘When those fellers painted a picture didn’t 
they sign their names to it?’’ inquired a doubt- 
ing and suspicious person, who stood close to 
the auctioneer, peering up at the brilliant land- 
scape. 

‘“They did sometimes, of course,’’ said Mr. | 
Hobbs, promptly. ‘‘But what was the need of 
signing a picture like this? Don’t it speak for | 
itself? And here, in case anybody wants a | 
companion piece, is a beautiful Landseer, done | 
by the same hand, I am sure. Come, now, 
what am I offered for the pair?’’ | 














PURE FOOD LAW INSPECTORS 


Made a Clean Report on ALL of 





J. W. Beardsley’s Sons’ 


PURE FOOD PRODUCTS. 


For over 25 years Shredded Codfish has been the Standard of 
highest Excellence, prepared under strict rules of cleanliness from 
the choicest selected Newfoundland fish. 

No Washing. No Odor. No Soaking. No Bones. No Boiling. No Trouble. 
DEMAND and get the BOX WITH THE RED BAND. 








Our Pure Food Line includes 


“Acme” Washed Figs. 
Stuffed Fard Dates. 


Interesting Booklet of Recipes sent Free on Request. 
J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 


“Acme” Sliced Dried Beef. 
“Acme” Sliced Bacon. 


477 Greenwich Street, New York. 


Herring Relish. 
“ Star Brand” Borcless Herring. 








Board of Trade Bidg., Boston, Mass. 























served separately). 
adding butter size of an egg. 


Bells Seasonin€ 


Dont 


flavor Dressings for 
ultry, Meat, Game,Fish, 
Oysters, Gogquettes, etc; the 
same as your Grandmother 
Y, did forty Years ago. Flavors 

Dressings fit for the Gods. 


MEAT OR TURKEY DRESSING (equally good when baked and 
Toast 7 or 8 slices of white bread. 
Cover with hot water to melt butter and make 
bread right consistency. Add an even tablespoon of Bell’s Seasoning, 
an even teaspoon salt, and 4 slices of salt pork, fried to a crisp and chopped fine. 
When well mixed, stir in 1 or 2raw eggs. Bake in small pan. 





experment!/Dont 
Use Bells to delicate. 









Place in a deep dish, 
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Those who see this newest of at 


ranges say things about it that might cause 
less modest makers to feel puffed up. We 
confess we are proud of the 


PALACE 
Or 


and although named for a palace, it 
is fit for a palace or a cottage, or 
wherever convenience, cleanliness and perfect 
cookery are valued. There is no end hearth on 
this range—so much in the = 
way and of no value. There 
is more space on top, owing to 
the extra end shelf at the left. 
The grates last longer, as the 
hot ashes fall far below into a 
hod in a closet under the oven 
floor; and the coal-hod—same 
size-—is ina 
closet beside it. 
























All the other exclusively 
Crawford improvements: 





I. The Single Damper (patented). One movement regulates fire 
and oven. Worth the price of the range. 


2. Improved Dock-Ash Grate (patented). Makes a better, steadier 
fire—one that will keep overnight. Saves fuel. 


3- «gay Oven Flues. Prevent heat leakage and insure better 
aking. 


4. Perfected Oven. Extra large, asbestos-lined heat-saving back, 
revolving bottom, five heights for racks. The quickest, surest baker 
and most perfectly controlled oven ever made. 


5. Reliable Oven Indicator. Tells the heat of the oven accurately. 
Entirely outside of the oven and consequently not affected by 
grease, smoke, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of our many styles of Ranges. 


Crawfords have more improvements than all others combined. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., 31-35 Union Street, BOSTON. r 


Proprietors of the Finest Stove Foundry in the World. 











